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A Harvard Student in Paris. 
HOW “YOUNG AMERICA” SAW THE SIGHTS. 
, Correspondence of the Commonwealth.} 
PART I. 

Paris, , 1871. 

We left London ona Saturday evening. Ned 
and Will returned from their call in ample time, 
and we rattled down to the Charing-Cross sta- 
tion. A porter opened the cab-door for us and 
immediately constituted himself our protecter. 
Not content with placing our trunks on the 
truck, he insisted upon taking our rugs, um- 
brellas, ete.; upon the principle, I suppose, 
that ‘‘every little helps.” When we came to 
pay for our luggage we found that they in- 
creased the weight to a very pretty figure. One 
is allowed fifty pounds of luggage and what 
bundles he can stow away under and over his 
seat; all over this weight is charged so much 
per pound. Grumbling didn’t do any good, but 
we had our revenge upon the kind porter—we 
didn’t fee him. Then at the booking-office (not 
ticket-office here) we had more vexations. We 
put our trust in the guide-book, and reaped the 
reward of so-doing. 

Bill kept just enough money, according to 
the guide-book, to buy our tickets, and Ned 
earried the rest in a belt about his waist. The 
guide-book was about as correct as usual, and 
Bill, on working his way up to the office, found 
he hadn’t money enough to pay for the tickets. 
He lost his turn, and came to Ned for more 
money. Ned had to fish out some money from 
the belt, the center of an admiring crowd of 
news-boys and other people. After some delay 
tickets were procured, and the next step was to 
Short of money again! 





pay for the luggage. 
As the belt operation was about to be repeated, 
I fouad a stray sovereign in my vest-pocket 
and settled the matter. 

We were to travel first-class to Paris. Although 
it is the custom of sensible people to travel sec- 
ond-class as a rule—only princes and fools, ete. 
—it don’t pay to travel so to Paris. Second- 
erossing the Channel, and on these steamers 
first-class is bad enough! They are the most 
miserable tubs you ean imagine, not half as 
good us some of our ferry-boats. We found a 
carriage with but one eecupant, a lady, and the 
bundles in the seat opposite to her indicated a 
companion to come, And he finally did come, 
followed by a porter, and grumbling as John 
Bull can grumble. 

“Very sorry, sir,” says the porter: ‘hut the 
train is quite full to-night; can’t get you a car- 
riage to yourself, sir.” 

‘Don’t say any more about it! IT suppose 
that I must put up with it.” 

“Come, Charles, 
plenty of room in here. 

‘‘Humph! it’s all well enough for you to sit 
You know it makes me sick to 


gays “there is 
It can’t be helped.” 


his wife, 


there and talk. 
ride back to the engine.” 

**Well, take my seat, then.’ 

‘Here! boy!" toa passing newsboy : ‘‘gotany 
matches?” 
No, sir: but Pl get you some directly.” 

Be quick about it, then.” 

The short interval which elapsed Wis CON- 
sumed by the gentleman in talking about the 
last murder trial. 

“T don’t want these things,” to the returning 
boy; ‘I mean wax-tapers. Here! take them; 
I don’t want the beastly things.” 

‘But wont you take ’em, sir? I bought ’em 
for you, sir.” 

“Cant help it; it isn’t the kind I want.” 

“Do take them, Charles! Don't be so obsti- 


nate. He bought them for you.” 

“Deuce take it, what a bother! Here. how 
much are they.” 

“Penny, please, sir.” 

“Can you change a shilling?” 

“No, sir; not just now.” 

“Take your matches!” 

“O, goodness! Give him the shilling. The 


train is starting now.” She was getting pretty 
well disgusted. 

As the train moved out of the station, the boy 
ran alongside; the Englishman finally suc- 
ceeded in hunting out a threepence, and got rid 
of the (to him) tormentor. 

IT could not help noticing the always-respect- 
ful of the lad. In 
newsboy. Would have used some pretty strong 


demeanor our country a 


language. The whole scene was very amusing 
to we fellows, and was a good specimen ot 
John Bull tirmness(?). 
from his ruthed state of mind he branched oft 
It seemed to interest him 


After he had recovered 


into the murder case. 
greatly; and at all of the stations he made in- 
quiries as to news concerning the verdict. 1 
dropped oF into a nap while he was arguing the 
ease to his wife, who was inthe arms of Mor- 
pheus 

Before 1 had had half ef a comfortable nap we 
were in Dover. It was a miserable night, but 


the water happened to he calm. IT have seldom 


jets, forming fantastic devices. 


Such a stiff neck as I had the next morning! 

We had to go through a Custom-House exam- 
ination in Paris, but that didn’t take long—after 
the lazy officials once got to work. An omnibus 
conveyed us to the Hotel d’Espagne, in a retired 
neighborhood, and here we were charged ex- 
tortionate prices for rooms next to the stars. 
As our luggage had been set down, we were 
obliged to put up with it until we could geta 
chance to look around us. We breakfasted at 
a very fine restaurant, at a very fine price, in 
the Boulevard des Italiennes. 

The large and handsome streets; the numer- 
ous boyish-looking soldiers in seedy uniforms ; 
the crowds of people having nothing, apparent- 
ly, to do; the language; everything, in fact, 
struck meas very strange. Busy London seemed 
natural enough; idle Paris was totally unlike 
anything I had ever seen. Of course Sunday 
is a gala-day here in Paris; but week-days seem 
to present the same appearance. Restaurants 
are very numerous, and each has its sidewalk 
almost blocked up with tables and chairs; in 
most cases, also, an awning. Everybody seems 
to live in the streets. 

We spent the morning in strolling in the 
Champs d’Elysées, and drinking claret and wa- 
teruponthe Boulevard. Heat and fatigue drove 
us homewards about noon, and we passed the 
afternoon in making up for lost time—sleeping. 
We did, in the evening, what most Americans 
do soon after their arrival—we went to the Jar- 
din Mabille. 

The garden does not cover nearly as much 
ground as the Cremorne of London, but is very 
much more “aristocratic.” It being a féte night 
the admittance fee was about a dollar and a quar- 
ter, in currency; ladies only half as much. 
The entrance is quite resplendent with illumina- 
tions, and a short avenue leads thence to the 
dancing-ground. In the centerof a ring a band- 
stand; around the ring a promenade; chairs and 
téte-a-tétes here-and-there; a restaurant with 
its tables, among the trees, completes the pic- 
This scene is lighted by innumerable gas 
Walks lead off 
among the trees, and painted landscapes at the 
end of these walks give an idea of distant hills 
and cosy grottos. 

These details are but accessories to the lively 
men and women. 


ture. 


groups of gayly-dressed 
Chere is a négligé about the dress of the femi- 
nine portion quite striking to the beholder. 
The orchestra takes its place, and a tuning of 
instruments indicates the commencement of fes- 
The dancing is by no means as gener- 
There are usu- 


tivities. 
ally entered into as I expected. 
ally a few couples of established renown about 
whom the rest gather ina circle. The dancers 
do not seem to confine themselves to any set 
tigures, but dance ‘‘all over.” It comes the 
turn of the lady to balance; she grasps the 
lower portion of her dress, lifts it high enough 
to prevent its interfering with the active use of 
aer limbs—that is, up to her waist—and executes 
I saw more 


” 


some gymnastics while crossing. 
than one ‘‘plug” sent flying from its owner’s 
head, so skillfully can they manage their ‘‘feet- 
handles.” The woman's crowning feat is to 
bold one limb straight up under her right arm, 
as a soldier holds his gun; and, after ‘tswing- 
ing around the circle’ on the other, fall flat 
upon the ground in this position; one limb be- 
ing extended betre, another behind. They 
come down with a great deal of force: one lady 
knocked the heel neatly off her dainty boot. 
{ saw one demoiselle more than once brush, 
with her toe, a gentleman’s hat over his eyes; 
he stood behind her, too. The gents dance 
with equal vivacity ; wriggling, turning somer- 
sets, ete. 

People retresh themselves in the intervals, 
and les demotselles are very willing to eat at 
your expense. I noticed something of the kind 
while sitting at one of the tables. Nearusa 
gentleman was enjoying his cigar after a lunch. 
[wo lady-like looking young girls saunter up, 
sit down at his table, and carry on a lively con- 
versation while they order refreshments. After 
sating as much as they care for, they accept 
cigars from his proftered case and smoke with 
him. They bid him good-evening, and he, pay 
ing the bill, finishes his cigar. 

This was kept up until twelve o'clock, the law 
requiring it to be closed at that honr. 

Monday, we engaged lodgings in a street run- 
ning from Rue Rivoli, looking out upon the 
garden of the Tuileries. Upon returning to 
our old lodgings for our trunks the people tried 
very hard to keep us. They offered us nice 
ipartments on the first floor for half of the for- 
mer price. 

I will give you further of our explorations in 
my next. F. 

The Expenses of Living. 

The New York 7imes recently printed a sug- 
zestiveand practicalarticle which should have a 
general cireulation. It said that the whole mid- 
lle class of the country—by which it meant peo- 





passed a more uncomfortable two hours than I 


did that night. But then it was so romantic, 


sitting under the lee of a boat, cold. hungry, 


sleepy and miserable in general! Nothing to 
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ple with incomes varying from $1,599 to 5,000— 
willacknowledze that there never has been a 
‘ime in the experience of the oldest of them 


|} when it was so difficult to live. A dollar does 


we are paying a reduplicated taxation. So 
onerous and complicated is the tariff that it 
reaches the smallest article of every-day con- 
sumption and weighs it down, not merely with 
its appropriate tax, but with the profits of im- 
porter, wholesale dealer and retailer laid upon 
that tax. It is taxation on everything that man 
can wear, eat, or enjoy, which is now so crip- 
pling every householder in this city and the 
country. We rejoice to see that the Senate 
Committee on Finance has reported a bill de- 
signed to lighten these burdens. A reduction 
is proposed in this act of the duty on teas to 
ten cents, on coffee to two cents, on bituminous 
coal to fifty cents per ton, and on salt to nine 
cents per one hundred pounds. Coal ought, 
however, to be entirely fee, and, we trust, will 
be made so, despite the recommendation of the 
committee. The new bill also would preserve, 
though reduced, the duties on lumber. This, 
however, is a tax which is felt by every man, 
woman and child in the country, and ‘‘protects” 
but very few persons; it should be entirely re- 
moved. 

On many other articles, where the voice of the 
country plainly demands an entire freedom from 
taxation, the committee only give us a reduction 
of ten per cent. The fine wools, for instance, 
which are not produced here, and whose free 
importation, to be mingled with our native 
coarse wools, would at once raise up the woollen 
manufacture of New England, and benefit the 
wool-growers of the West, ought to be admitted 
free of duty. So with hides, leather, and last- 
ings; we need entire freedom from taxation in 
order to enable our home manufacturers to pro- 
duce as cheaply as they need to do. On iron 
and steel the committee give us only ten per 
cent. reduction, and none at all on pig-iron and 
steel rails, where we most want it. With steel 
rails imported free of duty, our railroads would 
save over $30,000,000 a year, and the expense 
of freight through the whole country be reduced. 
Freight, it must be remembered, is a tax on 
food and almost all necessities. Pig-iron, too, 
is a material which enters into the expenses of 
every household and of all machinery. The 
cost of pig-iron has already killed our manu- 
facture of machinery and iron ships. 

Though these reductions will not fully satisfy 
the people, we must thank the committee for 
the long free list which they have added to the 
tariff of small articles often used in manufac- 
ture, and whose increased cost is felt by every 
family and consumer. Let the House or Sen- 
ate now amend this bill, and shape it in accord- 
ance with the principles of economy, and our 
housekeepers will be relieved of many of their 
burdens. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


“Tue Lerrer wicw Kirretu.”—If the 
friend who last week did us the favor to com- 
ment upon an article with the above title will 
compare with that article the passages in his 
second paragraph purporting to be quoted from 
it, he will find his representations of it to be not 
exactly correct. Instead of distinctly ‘“declar- 
ing that prayer-meeting sympathizers discounte- 
nance all recreation,” we spoke of ‘‘the prayer- 
meeting spirit, tendency and influence” as bear- 
ing in that direction. Again: instead of ‘‘sug- 
gesting that evangelical religion, so-called, re- 
gards with indifference or hostility every form 
of art, science, social amelioration or human 
improvement, not bearing upon what it calls 
salvation,” we attributed this tendency, and 
justly, as it still appears to us, to ‘‘the prayer- 
meeting idea, logically carried out.” Incon- 
sistency is one of the most constant features in 
human nature, and is found equally in orthodox 
and heterodox people. Our friend is a better 
man, individually, socially and politically, for 
not logically carrying the prayer-meeting idea 
into his whole life. 


Can Marriep Women BE Lawyers ?—The 
case of Mrs. Myra Bardwell against the State 
of Illinois, now before the Supreme Court at 
Washington, is an interesting one. Mrs. Bard- 
well, who is editor of the Chicago Legal News, 
and the wife of a lawyer, applied for admis- 
sion to the bar of Illinois. Her knowledge of 
the profession was far above that of most young 
men who pass the proper examination; but the 
court declined to admit her on the ground that 
she could not, as a married woman, be made re- 
sponsible for any contracts she might sign. 
She accordingly appealed to the United States 
court. The old English idea of ‘*coverture,” 
under which a woman had scarcely a personal 
existence in the eye of the law, still prevails, 
in some respects, in the courts of this country. 
We have made many improvements in the laws 
respecting woman, but she certainly should 
have the right to be responsible for her own acts, 
whether she be married or single. The ruling of 
the Chicago court seems to have been a proper 
one under the circumstances—for a person who 
‘eannot make a valid contract should not be a 
lawyer; but the State legislatures should re- 








|move this legal obstacle wherever it exists. 
| Mrs. Bardwell’s choice of a profession is a pe- 


style for twenty-one dollars of our ‘rag- 
money”! 

Let us look at the article of salt, which is 
used by all. In 1860, under a low revenue 
duty, salt sold in the Boston market at twenty- 
five cents gold; in 1870, under the ‘‘indefinitely 
heaped tariff,” in the same market, for twenty- 
three cents per bushel. In Cleaveland, O., in 
1860, the same article sold at forty cents, and in 
1870 at thirty and three-fifths cents per bushel. 
This shows that we are buying an article of uni- 
versal consumption under our present high pro- 
tective duty for less, other things being equal, 
than we did in 1860 under a low revenue duty, 
and for less than we could with absolute free- 
trade. In 1860 the duty on salt paid into the 
national treasury was $214,000, and in 1870 the 
duty on the same article was $1,300,000, 

What I have said in regard to salt will hold 
good in regard to every other article that can 
be made or produced in this country. We 
have tried revenue duties and free-trade time 
and again, and the result has always been the 
same. The nearer we came to absolute free- 
trade the nearer all branches of industry came 
to a stand-still and the laboring-classes to pov- 
erty and want. 

It is true that the cost of living is high, and, 
as your correspondent says, our depreciated 
currency has helped to bring this about; but 
there are other causes that have helped to do 
this. One is the credit-system in the retail 
trade, which makes those who pay give a large 
per cent. for those whodo not pay. A grocer 
lately told me he had lost more than twelve 
thousand dollars in a few years by bad debts, on 
atrade of thirty to forty thousand dollars per 
year. Nowas this man has always made money, 
of course his paying-customers have made up 
this loss. The credit-system may be good for 
the wealthy, but it is a curse to the laboring- 
class and the poor. 

Another cause of the high-cost of living at 
the present time is the number of profits that 
the consumer has to pay, or that are paid be- 
tween the consumer and producer. The manu- 
facturer or producer sells his goods to the whole- 
‘sale merchant; the merchant to the jobber: 
the jobber to the retailer; and the retailer to 
the consumer; allata profit; and these several 
profits must be paid by the consumer. Now 
nearly all our goods should and might be bought 
directly of the manufacturer and producer by 
the quantity, if we consumers would join to- 
getler and pay in advance for our goods; but 
as long as we buy an ounce of spices, a quarter 
of a pound of tea, and fifty cents’ worth of su- 
gar, and other things in the same way, and get 
trusted for them, we should not complain if our 
living-expenses are nearly double what we think 
they should be. 

Another thing that the sooner we see the bet- 
ter it will be for us, is that the nearer the man- 
ufacturer and farmer are brought together the 
better it will be for all classes. The mechanics 
of Massachusetts make boots and 
the farmer in Iowa, and the farmer in Iowa 
raises wheat for the mechanic here, and the 
cost of transportation is as much. and often 
more, on a barrel of flour than the first cost of 
the flour at the mill in Iowa! 
expense of freight on both articles is so much 
loss, while, if all the manufactured goods con- 
sumed in Iowa were made there, and the manu- 
facturers and mechanics bought their flour, 
meat, &c., of the farmers, the farmers would get 
a much higher price for their produce, and at 
the same time their manufactured goods less 
than they now get them. The nearer the man- 
ufacturer and farmer are brought together the 
better price will both get for their labor. This 
will hold good the world over. 

The duty on articles which cannot be pro- 
duced in this country should be as low as may 
be, or free; but the talk about a protective duty 
on manufactures helping monopolies, and ‘‘over- 
fed infants fifty years old,” is as wide of the 
fact as anything can be. It is plain to apy onc 
that as soon as any branch of industry is seen 
to pay a good per cent. capital will rush into it, 
till the profit is brought to a level with other 
branches of industry. The fact is that a pro- 
tective duty is a blessing to every man, woman 
and child in this country who has to earn a liv- 
ing. In England a man works a year for ten 
pounds, and often less; and a woman for three 
pounds, and often much less. In India a man 
earns seven cents, and a woman four cents per 
day. There is no other place under th? sun 
where a man can get so much in gold, in rent, 
in bread, in meat, in clothing, for a good honest 
day’s work as in this country; nor where he 
has so bright a future for himself and family. 

R. 


clothes for 


Of course this 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lecturing in the West. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Derroit, Micu., Jan. 15, 1872. 

It seems an age since I saw your pleasant 
face, though really it is only a month; but, 
missing it, I feel like Robinson Crusoe, cut off 
from all the world. And yet there are ‘heaps 





culiar one, but that is a matter of preference ; 


disturb the monotony of the thing, excepting | pot seem to be worth more than a third of what | her right to follow it can hardly be questioned. 


the calls for bowls. They used to have a way, 1 


. ° . . | 
am told, of dealing out these bowls to passen- | income for a clergyman, upper mechanic, or | 


gers as they came aboard, as if they were tick- 
ets in some lottery. Suggestive, to say the 
least. 

The lights of Calais finally came into sight, 
much to the relief of aH. 
perience the nuisance of the passport-system. 
At the head of a very narrow flight of steps, 
leading from the pier to the boat, stood a man 
At 


Now we began to ex- 


with a lantern to examine our passports. 
his side a fellow, who kept velling out: 


garde les filoux, messteurs /” or something of the 
kind 


all were anxious to leave the wretched craft, a 


As only one could pass at a time, and 


One unreasona- 
a Frenchman. remonstrated with me 
just because I shoved him hard up against thy 
As 
I didn’t understand his lingo, and was shoved 
“AL O. K., John.” and 


general crowding took place. 
ble tellow. 
smoke-stack, which was rayther warm! 
from behind, T said: 
shoved him harder. 


Phe ordeal as to our respectability having | 


been passed, our passports proving us to be no 
agents of Nap., we were permitted to 


Here we declined 


KO on 
shore. 


assistance, and made for the station. Bill going ; 


in searchof somethin: wherewith to refresh the 


innerman. Tiere was a pretty good crowd on 
the way to Paris, and we had dithealty in finding 
a& carriage with three unoccupied seats. Ned 
epoke to the guard in his most elegant ‘French 
before breakfast.” and received an answer in an 
equally unintelligible tongue. Bill just then 
came to the rescue, and we managed to find three 
seats. Mine happened not to be a corner one, 
and, consequently, I didn't get a very comfort- 
able snooze the rest of the way. 


Prenez | 


numerous offers of | 


it was before the war. What used to be a large 


| 
} 
| physicien—say five thousand dollars—now can 
| hardly keep a smail family in necessities. not to 
| speak of luxuries. We venture to say, it added, 
}that not a family within the list of our read- 
ers, Numbering five or six without the servants, 





ee : : 
| living inthe city or the suburbs, and who keep as 


good a table as American families generally do, 
and educate their children well, can lay up any 
| thing on five thousand dollars a year. 
The difficulty, remarks the 7rmes, does not 
{seem to lie in the extravagant habits of our peo- 
ple, though no doubt Americans are freer with 
} their money than any other people: for a simi- 
lar class in England or Germany live quite as 
and do not spend a third as much. It is 
be found alone in our depreciated cur- 


j 
i 
; 
{ 


iwell. 
| 
i not to 


reney, as a dollar is only ten per cent. below par. 


}and many prices were not so high when a dollar | 


| was only worth forty cents. The trouble seems 


}to be in the thousand petty prices which are | 


paid every day by the father or mother of a fam- 
| ily for small articles. 
ble income. The *thatting.” the innumerable 
| of housekeeping, every dish and kettle, every 

chair and table. every rug and carpet, every 

cup and pitcher, and last, but not least. the pro- 
| visions, the butter and milk, the sugar and tea, 
| the flour and meat. cost, when taken all together, 

an amount which would have shocked our eco- 
;nomical Duteh or Yankee ancestors. 


The explanation is clear, and should be con- | 
In 


' sidered by every householder in the land. 
all these little expenses, which, together, are so 


high, but which individually are so insignificant, 


The ‘tshoeing™ a young | 
flock requires alone what used to be a respecta- | 


little articles of wear for children, the utensils | 





COMMUNICATIONS. 

A Defence of “Protection.” 
{In vour paper of Dec. 16th, in an article on 
| free-trade, in reply to ‘*Tax-Paver's” criticism 
}on Mr. Atkinson’s lecture, on ‘“‘What one sees 
{and what one does not see,” a correspondent 

says the exorbitant prices which we have had to 
| pay since the war ended, for rents and all the 
! necessaries, as well as luxuries, of life, have 
{been in excess over any other nation more 
‘than the interest on our national debt from the 

beginning of the war to the present time. 

| Now this may be true in part, but he must be 
| mistaken as to the cause of this state of things. 
| To my mind, a depreciated currency is a great 
‘injury to the real prosperity of the country, and 
especially to the laboring-classes, but our paper 
| money issteadily appreciating in value, and will 
soon be equal to gold if the present tariff is let 
| alone and the present national policy is adhered 
to. 
Let us look at this tariff question from a la- 
In the first place, 
every manufactured article or product that can 
pe made or prodaced in this country advantage- 
ously always falls in price under a steady pro- 
This will be seen by looking at 


‘boring-man’s standpoint. 


tective duty. 


| ufactures of steel and iron under our protec- 
tive tariff, and the prices of the same articles 
i 
! 


To tHe Epitor oF THE COMMMONWEALTH :— | 


the prices of steel-rails. and nearly all the man- | 


of folks,” as the Western phrase is, out here. 
At least one would judge so from the crowds 
that still patronize Iyceums. There were, you 
| know, croakers at the ‘‘Hub” who did dare 
| to insinuate that our Music Hall was not ex- 
| cessively crowded one or two eveninge this 
| sealant oe scandal, and came 
from those who did not get in. But out here no 
| such croakers even are found: the faces of Secre- 
| taries beam with delight as they elbow their way 

At Dayton, the 
Whether they came to see 


Of course is was 


' through the crowds. Ohio, 
scene was brilliant. 
the new Opera-House just opened, or because 
}it was the opening lecture, or to hear Robert 
Collyer, whose place I was allowed to oceupy— 
But 
| after some of those half-filled. chilling evenings 
| at home the change was most welcome. 
| Better. however, than any audience could be 
| was the sight I had next day of a thousand 
scarred and maimed veterans sat the United 
States Hospital just out of Dayton. It was a 
superh spot. Nature has done generously by 
it, and as the haze hung on the edge of the hor- 
izon I thought of that line of Chateaubriand: 
“It seemed as if the hand of the great Archi- 
tect must have trembled as he 
outline.” The grounds are exquisitely kept. 
all the work being done by the soldiers. Every- 
| thing is furnished, indoors and ont, for their 
amusement — fountains, hot-houses, 
rooms, bowling-alleys, groves. drives, library, 
sunny porticos to lounge in, and lawns to lie on. 
| Uncle Sam has done generous!ly for his invalids. 
| And if some of our folks could hear the testi- 


| but not expected to fill—I cannot say. 








‘ re i 
under our past law or revenue tariff. Certainly | mony to General Butler's exactness, scrupu- 


traced the | 


billiard. | 


stitution that Mrs. Putnam of Boston, the lov- 
ing, proud mother of a noble son, has lavished 
her more than princely gifts on. They show 
all the treasures of books and engravings and 
works of art that the youngstudent gathered be- 
fore the war called him home to die for a race 
and a nation. 

How fit it is his comrades should have these! 
The tenderness with which they handle them 
shows how well they have been placed. I tried 
to speak a few moments to these wrecks of mar- 
tyrs, and am not ashamed that I found no words 
for such an effort. One beautiful thing I saw. 
The chaplain is a Methodist, and has a pleasant, 
comely chapel. Just beside his pulpit is a 
Catholic altar, and at proper times a priest 
comes out to minister, under the same roof, to 
those of his faith. This seemed to me at once 
a Christian church and a true nation—not 
bound up in one sect or one race. 

I had a good time, too, at Indianapolis. 
Closing my lecture with some remarks on the 
labor-movement, I found them received with 
wonderful welcome. The mayor of the city 
even thanked me, and talked an hour or two 
most heartily on this absorbing theme, acknow]l- 
edging that this was immediately to be the con- 
trolling question in this country. So, hurry up, 
Mr. Commonwealth! Do not let Indiana go 
ahead of the Bay State in welcome to new 
ideas! With us at home the battle seems to be 
with manufacturing companies. But here in 
the West the thing most hated is the rate of in- 
terest. They maintain that the country never 
can be developed while money is so dear. 
folks fancy there can be no labor party out here 
because there are few mines and no manufac- 
tories here. But the men who work for wages 
come up to the ground we in the East occupy, 
only they march by a different road. And un- 
less all signs prove false, the country. will find 
the West more firm and united than the East in 
this labor movement. Indeed, these people 
seem more in earnest than we are. No mere 
literary subjects are tolerated at lyceums. It 
needs a very great man or woman to make an 
historical character interesting, but very infe- 
rior talkers will be listened to if they discuss 
topics that lie near to the heart—those that curb 
crime, give a man more leisure, and make bread 
cheap. The guidance of these questions Re- 
publican Massachusetts ought not to let slip out 
of her hands. Exeanor D. Rockwoop. 


Some 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Amerwan Homes, for February, is well-filled 
with entertaining reading and offered at a low 
price. Boston, Charles H. Taylor. 

The American Educational Monthly, for 
February, is filled with an attractive and in- 
structive miscellany. It is an excellent publi- 
cation of its kind. 








Every Saturday, tor February third, contains 
two nice little stories with a selection of other 
matter not less attractive. One of the most 
pleasing papers is that on ‘Professor Tyndale 
and the Boys and Girls.” 

Frank Leslie succeeds, certainly, in present- 
ing a very attractive Lady's Journal each week. 
The engravings and the reading matter are both 
of superior quality. It is a model of taste, art 
and fashion.—New York city. 

The Song Messenger, for January (Chicago, 
Root & Cady), burlesques the International 
Peace Jubilee, but it will find it is to be a suc- 
cess and an incentive to music cultivation. It 
has other better matter, besides. 


The Zrtbune Almanac for 1872 is as indis- 
pensable as ever to the well-posted citizen of 
whatever party or profession. Its information 
has never been excelled for fullness or aceur- 
acy. New York Tribune Association. 


A. K. Loring, who sends out many very ex- 
cellent domestic stories, has added another in 
The Hartwell Farm to his series, which is 
bright, natural, wholesome, and will greatly 
please young maidens, and their mates of the 
other sex. It is written and illustrated by 
‘‘Laura Caxton,” and creditable in both respects. 


Littell’s Living Age, for the months of Octo- 
ber, November and December, makes such a 
volume as it is pleasant to have as a resource 
for leisure hours. One needs to look into such 
avolume to appreciate the amount of entertain- 
ing, instructive and attractive matter which this 
excellent publication brings out in the course of 
a year. 

Alfred L. Sewell, Chicago, publishes a good 
compilation concerning the great calamity, 
which is entitled Scenes, Incidents and Lessons 
of the Great Chicago Fire, with incidental in- 
formation about other great conflagrations, in- 
cluding that of Peshtigo, Wis. It has a map of 
the city of Chicago, showing the burned dis- 
trict. Nichols & Hall have it. 


H. A. Brown & Co. have a choice English- 
printed prize-story, entitled Tim's Troubles, or 
Tried and True, by M. A. Paull, which was 
written in response to an offer of fifty pounds 
by the Band of Hope Union for the second-best 
tale illustrative of temperance in its relation to 
the young. It is indeed a very superior story, 
and is beautifully printed and illustrated. It 
ought to be in the hands of all our children. 

A. Williams & Co. have Charles Scribner «& 
Co.'s latest volume, Wilfred Cumbermede, by 
George Macdonald, which has been running 
through Serthner’s Monthly for a year or more. 
By many it has been regarded as the best story 
of the talented author, and its popularity will be 
enhanced in its present elegant form. It is not 
| only charming in style, pathetic in sentiment, 
| and simple in narrative, but it is elevating, en- 
| nobling and consoling as well. 
jand insight will commend it to thousands or 
readers, and its grand purpose make it one ot 
the most useful of recent tales. 





Blackwood’s Magazine, for January, contains 
| an extremely interesting account of the loss ot 
| the iron ship Megaera, written by one of the offi- 
leers. The iron of the ship's bottom had rusted 
| away astonishingly, and the breaking out of a 
| piece caused a fatal leak which could not be 
| stopped because the surrounding iron was too 
| weak to hold a rivet. The builders of 
iships should take notice. A paper on ‘‘The 
| Nine Hours’ Movement” is also one to be read. 


iron 


‘French Home Life” and ‘‘The Maid of Sker” 
lare continued, and “‘The Two Mrs. Scuda- 
' mores” concluded. The number is valuable. 

Western Windows, and Other Poems. By 
| John James Piatt,— New York, Hurd & Hough- 


ton.—**Western Windows” has already been} 


| recognized by good judges as containing poems 
|of a rare quality, and we are glad to see that it 
{has arrived at a second edition. Mr. Piatt, 


no man need complain of the prices of our | lous attention. and thorough supervision and /| considered simply as a maker of verses, is 
woollen manufactures when he can go to a first- | hearty devotion to this work. they would per- | equalled or surpassed by numbers who pos- 


class house in Boston and buy at retail a good; } haps leave quiet in the dictionary some of the sess not a trace of his genius: but there isin 


heavy. all-wool suit of clothes of the newest 


j hard words they fling at him. This is the in- 


| his poems, or in the best of them, a vitality. a 


Its spirituality 


touch of the immortal poetic spirit, which has 
been frequent in no age, and was never rarer, 
perhaps, than in our own age, when accom- 
plished verse-makers so greatly abound. 


Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co.’s latest New Mu- 
sic comprises among other compositions, ‘‘The 
Old Viliage Forge,” song and chorus, by Wm. 
Siebert; ‘‘Willetta Waltz,” by Hattie Parker; 
‘‘Love’s Greeting,” for the piano, by A. Jung- 
mann; ‘‘Offertoire” and “Communion,” of the 
Boston great organ inauguration concerts, by 
E. Batiste; ‘‘A Fairy Tale,” by G. Lange, of 
his series of pianoforte compositions; ‘‘Chan- 
son des Anges,” by Willie Pope; ‘I'm Sweet 
Sixteen,” words by Geo. Cooper, music by Chas. 
E. Pratt, as sung by Miss Graziella Ridgway ; 
‘Dare I Tell?” song by A. E. Wimmerstedt, 
as sung by Miss Nilsson; and ‘The Mississippi 
Twins,” song, by Frank Dumont. 
for every taste. 


Something 


The February Harper's opening article is 
‘The Scott Centenary at Edinburgh,” a thor- 
oughly interesting account of the great novelist, 
his times and his works, by M. D. Conway, 
illustrated with a large number of engravings, 
portraits, etc. The second paper on ‘‘Holland 
and the Hollanders,” by Junius Henri Browne, 
is finely pictured thoroughout. Another curi- 
ous and entertaining illustrated article is upon 
“Old Books in New York,” by Wm. C. Prime, 
containing a number of fac-similes of old en- 
gravings. The serial story, ‘‘A Good Invest- 
ment,” is continued, and so is Anthony Trol- 
lope’s new novel; while the number is well 
filled with short stories and the usual valuable 
and entertaining editorial departments. — A. 
Williams & Co. 


Character. By Samuel Smiles, author of 
Self-Help, $c.—New York, Harper § Brothers. 
Mr. Smiles has compacted in this volume a great 
deal of good sense and just sentiment, so clearly 
set forth, and so copiously illustrated with anec- 
dote and the like, that the book is entertaining 
on every page. It is rare that didactic writing 
should be so little open—or open not at all—to 
the reproach of being dry. The book consists 
of twelve chapters with the following titles: 
‘*Influence of Character"; ‘* Home Power”; 
“Companionship and Example”; ‘‘Work”™; 
“Courage”; ‘‘Self-Control ;” *‘Duty—Truthful- 
“Temper”; ‘*Manner—Art”; ‘*Compan- 
ionship of Books”; ‘‘Companionship in Mar- 
riage;” ‘‘The Discipline of Experience.” We 
are heartily pleased with it. 


ness”; 


Old and New, for February, is called a 
‘‘Washington number"; referring not to the 
city, but the man. It has five papers relat- 
ing to this leading subject, entitled respec- 
tively, ‘Unpublished Writings of Washington,” 
‘*Washington the General,” 
pression of Countenance,” ‘The Standard Like- 
ness of Washington,” ‘‘Washington’s Agricul- 
tural Letters.” It is a very pleasant device of 
the editor's to give a number now-and-then this 


“Washington's Ex- 


specific character, and in the present case he 
has chosen his leading topic with admirable judg- 
ment. Dr. Dewey's discourse on ‘‘Selfhood and 
Sacrifice” is here published, and may fairly be 
called a noble one, so fine and elevated a spirit 
does -it express. ‘Sexual Science” is a good | 
essay. ‘Six of One and Half-a-Dozen of the 
Other” on brightly, and the ‘* Viear’s 
Daughter”—but 


ciates this beautiful fiction. 


goes 


everybody reads and appre- 


Physiology of the Soul and Instinct, as dis- 
tinguished from Materialism. With Supplemen- 
tary Demonstrations of the Divine Communt- 
cation of the Narratives of Creation and the 
Flood. By Martyn Paine, A.M... M.D., L.L.D., 
Professor in the Medical Department of the 
University of New York, &e., &ce.—New York, 
Harper & Brothers.—This bulky octavo of 
more than 700 pages is certainly a remarkable 
book. The author has claims to be regarded 
as a man of science, but there are few divines in 
any church, Catholic or Protestant, who would 
go to the same lengths in deriving science from 
revelation. Dr. Paine believes in the literal, 
infallible accuracy of the Bible with a childlike 
faith rare in our days. His exegesis is some- 
times even more astonishing than his science, 
and altogether the book is sua generis. But he 
is a painstaking student after his fashion, and 
has the best intentions. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that he has quite cut himself off from the 
minds he desires to influence by proceeding 
upon assumption which they certainly will not 
share with him. 

The contents of The Radical, for February, 
are more varied than usual. ‘‘Timothy Tot” is 
continued, and has a liberal space. ‘‘The Con- 
cert” is an account of a child’s concert, by J. 
Vila Blake, whose musical knowledge and love 
of children unite to qualify him for doing so 
pretty a piece of work. Noticeable among 
other papers are those on ‘‘Civilization—Organ- 
ized Brotherhood,” by W. C. Gannett; ‘‘Labor 
and Capital,” by a merchant; and ‘‘Impediments 
to Knowledge,” by Charles J. Sprague. The 
poems are ‘The City of God,” by B. W. Ball, 
**Missing,” by R. B. Weiss, and a *:Sonnet.” 
In the next number will appear the first of a 


series of articles by O. B. Frothingham on 
“The Religion of Humanity.” It will also con- 
tain a remarkable paper by a young Hindoo on 
“The State of Scientifie Thought in England.” 


whose chapel it was read. We infer that its 
purport, no less than the culture and ability dis- 
played in it, may be a little startling. But any- 
thing which will give a clew to modern Hindoo 
thought must be of great interest. 


The Mystery of Orciral. 
the French of Emile Gaborian by George M. 
Towle. New York, Holt & Williams.—This 
is an exciting tale of crime and retribution, 


Translated from 


wrought out with uncommon clearness, contin- 
'uity and command of detail. A beautiful fiend 





is married to a high-minded gentleman, who | 


adores her, but whom she despises and detests 

| because he is good and pure. After atime a 
bankrupt rake, a former school-fellow of her 
' husband, is found by the latter playing at sui- 
| cide, rescued and brought to the house, where 
'the host treats him as a brother, while working 
| like a Trojan to retrieve the fellow’s affairs— 
|who of course professes a desire to reform. 
The lady soon makes him her paramour. Her 
guilt is at length discovered by the husband, 
who thereupon falls into a terrible illness. She 
proceeds to treat him with slow poison. He 
detects her, but holds his peace, takes the poi- 
son and throws the doctors off the scent by mis- 
stating his symptoms. Meantime he secretly 
has a full record of the affair made, which he 
commits to a friend; and just before his death 
tells them how the affair stands, and announces 
| that they will be exposed unless they marry 
|within a vear of his death. By this time the 
rake hates the woman and she despises him, but 
they are compelled to submit and marry. A 
few months afterwards she is murdered by her 
husband, who flies with a young girl of the 
neighburhood. He is tracked to his hiding- 
place by a remarkable detective; the girl shoots 
| him, and fifteen days afterwards is happily mar- 
ried to a man of fifty-five, who has long loved 
her. So stated, the plot “is pretty coarse and 
very French; but it is wrought out with such 
care that the reader is not shocked as one might 
suppose he would be. 





This paper is forwarded by Mr. Conway, in | 


“Warrington.” 


—. 


STATE MATTERS IN GENERAL. 


WITH A PREFATORY NOTE FROM REV. JAMES 
FREEMAN CLARKE. 
{From the Springfield Repudlican.] 
[DR. CLARKE COMMISSERATES ‘‘WARRINGTON.” 
I observe that ‘‘Warrington” has expressed 
the not very novel opinion that the Unitarian 
body is going rapidly to pieces. Not very novel, 
for [ have heard the same statement ever since 
I was a boy. According to the declarations of 
those who dislike us, we have been going down 
for the last thirty or forty years. The bottom 
of the hill must be a great way off if it takes so 
long to reachit. We are not a large denomina- 
tion, and are not likely to be. But a small man 
may be of use in the world, as well as a large 
one. At all events, we have more churches 
and are more active than ever before. I do not 
blame ‘‘Warrington” for not knowing this. 
When I consider the extent of your correspon- 
dent’s labors, [ wonder how he finds time to 
know anything. Obliged to criticise, every day, 
every person and every event of any import- 
ance; to pronounce a final judgment, as of @ 
court from which there is no appeal, on all 
causes, public or private; compelled by his un- 
happy position to know everything concerning 
polines and literature, railroads and theology, 
James Fisk and metaphysics, movements at 
Washington and movements in the Radical Club, 
the literature of the Atlantic, the poetry of Bret 
Harte, and the quarrels at New Orleans, I 
should think that he would at last forget even 
his own name. Omniscience is more than hu 
man. So I accept his judgments and make no 
reply. For I think how often he must say to 
himself, when bed-time comes, and he can 
scarcely keep his eyes open for weariness, ‘‘No, 
[ must not go to sleep yet. Twenty culprits 
are waiting to be sentenced. I must adminis- 
ter flagellation to all the judges of the Supreme 
Court, I must torment Wendell Phillips, 1 must 
put an end to the Unitarian denomination, 1° 
must searify the professors of Harvard college, 
[ must execute Ben Butler, and compel Gen. 
Grant to change his course.” Who, thinking 
of this, can feel anything but sympathy for your 
overworked correspondent? If Jack Ketch had 
to hang fifty people every day, [ should think 
his own lite would be a burden to him. But 
that is nothing to the work which “Warrington” 
has to do. For he has to give some reason, or 
what shall look like a reason, for his numerous 


decisions. He must somehow maintain the sem- 
blance of universal knowledge and infallible 


judgment—making sinners tremble from Beacon 
Hill to Hoosac Tunnel. | 


THE GENERAL RAILROAD-BILL. 
Mr. Hale seems to have managed his bill dis 
creetly, as well as ably, in the Senate, and, by 
pushing it before the opposition could rally, has 
saved it in his branch. Ido not know, however, 
as there is, or is to be, any serious opposition. 
There is a good deal of talk about the hostility 
of the “lobby,” but this will amount to nothing 
unless the railroad corporations are opposed 
to it, and I see no evidence that they are 
There is no reason why they should be, and 
it is quite unlikely that, as a general rule, they 
concern themselves much about it. If the bill, 
when it becomes a law. does not suit them, they 
will ask to have it changed. or in spite of it ask 
for special acts. Any legal questions or con 
structions which may arise under it, and they 
will be numberless, they can easily get decided 
in their favor also, for they have the money for 
the employment of sharp counsel, and there 
will be no public interest to employ able men to 
present the case against them to the courts. Th 


the bill is defeated, then, it will he beeanse the 
representatives sre, on argument or jnstinet, 
opposed to it asa bad measure in itself. Itis 
no doubt true that the PHhouse, as a econerad rote, 
is opposed to giving up its control over railroad 
charters. This may be said to be a matter of 


tradition and habit, but the traditions and hab 
its of the people are founded on certain prinei 
ples wheh are ingrafted in the constitution. It 
must be remembered that the New England eon 
stitutions are very different: instruments from 
those of the Middle and Western States. I think 
they are much better. They are based upon 
democratic notions. The popular and legisla 
tive attachment to the principle of control over 
corporations is as characteristic of New Eng 
land as the township, the town meeting, the an 
nual election, the extended suffrage. are. And 
no general railroad law, if passed, will. ¢ orpo 
rations have had little cflect upon it thus tar 
People still come for special charters to do 
away with general laws for manufacturing, and 
the Legislature still grants them. In a matter 
which so much more closely touches the landed 
and other property-rights of the people —the 
matter of railroad-building—it will be still more 
dithcult to wrest from the people their control 
over details. It is perfectly casy to say that 
every man, or every twenty-five men, who can 
raise a certain amount of funds ought to have 
the right to build a railroad trom Anywhere to 
Anywhither, beeause a railroad is substantially 
a highway and public institution, hut the popu- 
lar instinct knows that a railroad is not a high- 
yay or @ public institution. 

There are three institutions which par excel 
lence are thought to be open to all men and wo- 
men—the school, the highway, and the alms- 
house. QOur laws relating to these, and in rela- 
tion to the marriage institution and elections 
and taxation and town affairs, are sbout the only 
laws which can be styled ‘‘general.” The rest 
are for the criminal classes; for the pauper 
classes; for the militia; for parishes, corpora- 
tions, partnerships, e.c.; for the dead; for the 
insolvent, and for litigants. The school, the 
way to market, and the almshouse, are free ; the 
boy may trudge to one; and the man may ride 
over the other, and finally be carried to the 
third, without charge. But the railroad is 
another thing. It is free to the man who can 
pay his fare; free as the hack which stands at 
the front door of the Parker House is free, and 
in no other sense. And when the projector of 
a railroad asks to have the right to take your 
property for his private scheme, the Massachu- 
setts man is apt to think—not that he ought not 
to have it, but that he ought to be polite enough 
to ask for it of the people themselves, or, what 
is the same thing, of their representatives. It 
does not militate against this that the projector 
always gets his right when he does ask for it; it 
is the right to grant or to refuse—it is the con 
| trol—which the Yankee likes to keep. AndlI 
ithink he is right here. It might be a fair mat 
iter of argument that the provision of the bill of 

rights. that no man’s property can be taken 
from him, or applied (even) to public uses 
| without his own consent, or that of the repre 
sentative body of the people, would prohibit the 
Legislature from delegating to any board, or 
| bureau, or department, the power in a general 
way to granta railroad charter with the right to 
| take property ; for it is hard to see why the Leg 

islature might not as constitutionally say that 
| A., B. and C. can take the land belonging to X., 
Y. and Z. for any Other private purpose, by a 
general statute, as that the first thirteen letters 
may form a corporation and scize the lands of 
| the last thirteen, without pay, or with only such 
| pay as the county commissioners may deter- 

mine. 
| I-should be loath to try the Supreme (ourt 
| with the argument, I admit, after what has hap- 
| pened; but if it were an original question, and we 
| had not had so many encroachments on private 
rights, there is no knowing what the court might 

}say. Now the real question is, not whether this 
| railroad-bill is a safe one in its details—I dare 

say it is as well framed as is possible, for I don’t 

believe the railroad committee are in the inter- 
lest of anvbody—but whether this habit of con- 

trol over the giving of charters is a good one 
ito keep up. It is no argument,in favor of a 
| general railroad law that New York has got 
| one—unless it can be shown that the railroads 
|and the railroad system of New York are better 

than ours, and that the people are also better 
| protected there in their rights of property. For 
aught I know, the average New Yorker may be as 
| neglectful of his natural rights as the average 
| New York statesman is ignorant of the princi- 
{ples of government. The average, indeed! It 
} there is one of her pretended statesmen who 
| has the least idea of these principles, he bas not 

yet exhibited himself in public. It is hardly a 

matter of wonder that the Englishmen and Irish- 

men who land in New York. and who interest 
| .hemselves in public affairs, are arguing in favor 
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of English precedents and the stupidities of 
“social science”—these last are only a trifle 
more absurd than the common run of New York 
constitutional ideas, and the difference is not 
worth noting. For a Yankee, and especially 
an Adams, it is another matter. Sometimes 
they try to make an argument in favor of gen- 
eral laws from the superiority of the laws of na- 
ture to those of man; gravitation works on all 
alike, so every man should have a railroad char- 
ter. ButIam pious enough to consider that 
natural laws are framed by authority, no matter 
what you call it, rather more gifted with Om- 
niscience thaa a board of selectmen or railroad 
commissioners. I suspect the common New Eng- 
land and orthodox theory of special blessings 
and cursings is as much the result of New Eng- 
land political training as of a study of the Scrip- 
tures; from the conclusion that the people, or 
their representatives, are bound to consider 
every special claim or petition, it is so easy to 
jump to the conclusion that the Almighty does 
the same. But as our chaplain said the other 
day, although we send prayers to a committee, 
God does not. I don’t see as this, however, af- 
fects the argument adversely to our legislative 
and popular idea of control and special super- 
vision, which I believe is on the whole a wise 
one. And I have no idea that it will be perma- 
nently changed, even if this bill passes. 
MORE ‘‘REFORMS.” 

A petition has come in from Williamsburg, 
which asks for biennial legislative sessions and 
elections of State officers every two years. The 
signers give as one reason for the change that it 
would prevent excessive legislation and lobby- 
ing. he abolition of the Legislature alto- 
gether would be still more effective for this pur- 
pose. Another reason is that a large majority 
of the States have this system and find that it 
works well. It is true that a large majority of 
the States elect their State officers for two, 
three or four years. Indeed, only the New 
England States elect every year. ‘‘ Works 
well” is rather an inconclusive phrase. The 
question is, Which system works best? Let us 
see. The States which elect every year are the 
six New England States. Those which elect 
every two years are Alabama, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. Those which elect 
every three years are New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. Those which elect every four years are 
Arkansas, California, Delaware, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon and 
Texas. The two or three remaining I am not 
sure about. Making allowances for unfortunate 
elections in some States and fortunate ones in 
ethers, and other causes which create friction in 
the statistics, is it not tolerably clear that the 
States which have the most frequent elections 
are the best governed? If it is said that the 
New England States are the best governed be- 
cause the people are better than those of other 
States, I reply that the people are to a large de- 
gree made by their institutions. New England- 
ers are largely indebted for their better political 
condition to their habit of controlling them year 
by year. The Williamsburg petitioners give rea- 
sons why they should have a thorough hearing, 
to wit: that their petition is signed by Lieut. 
Gov. Hayden, Hon. Hiram Nash, the ‘‘minis- 
ter,” and other ‘‘leading men” of the town. 
Probably not one of them has give any special 
consideration to the subject. 

Now I am on constitutional questions, let me 
ask wliat Mr. Attorney General Allen means by 
saying that with his ‘‘views of the true con- 
struction of the constitution” the valuable re- 
form he suggests in the mode of framing indict- 
ments ‘‘must be left to a constitutional conven- 
tion.” He has not forgotten, has he, that the 
constitution provides for its own amendment 
without the expensive process of a convention? 
Indeed, the only process provided for in the con- 
stitution itself is by special amendments. The 
reform suggested could be effected in a little 
more than a year, by pushing it through the 
Legislatures of 1872 and 1873, and submitting 
it to the people in the spring of 1873, for I ven- 
ture to say there would be no opposition to it in 
the Legislature or elsewhere, except among the 
rogues and criminal lawyers. With a Supreme 
Court not bound by Enylish precedents, the re- 
form might be made by statute. It appears by 
Mr. Allen’s report that during his term of office 
forty-tive persons have been indicted for mur- 
der; two have been hanged and three acquitted 
—so in forty out of forty-five cases of killing, 
the scriptural injunction, so dear to our Ortho- 
dox friends, to kill again, has not been enforced. 
Is it not fully evident that the substitution of 
some other penalty, which may have a more 
certain and uniform result, would be wise ? 

Among the rules adopted by the Governor and 
Council is one that ‘*The committee on pardons 
shall investigate such cases only as may be re- 
ferred to them by His Excellency the Gover- 
nor.” From an article in the Advertiser I in- 
fer that this is a new rule. Gov. Banks began 
his term by adopting a similar one, and making 
a speech on the subject; but things soon fell 
into the old course. The suggestions that the 
pardoning power should be taken from the gov- 
ernor and given to the judiciary is also made 
in the Advertiser. But the necessity, real or 
apparent, for the frequent exercise of the par- 
duning power, arises, largely, from the inequali- 
ties in sentences by the Superior Court. Prob- 
ably the Council, much as it may err, is more 
capable of doing substantial and relatire justice 
than the judges are or canbe. But there might 
be devised, by human ingenuity, a process of 
equalizing sentences so as to obviate the neces- 
sity of using the pardoning power so often. 

ELECTIONS, AND THE MAKING OF ERRORS. 

Tne committee on elections have made two 
sensible reports on the Berkeley and Sudbury 
cases, and are evidently not disposed to re- 
count votes merely on a request based on a 
desire to run for luck, or to unseat a man 
because selectmen have blundered and vo- 
ters did not choose to assert their rights. The 
Lawrence case is different from the others, 
the partial recount there by the aldermen havy- 
ing given probable cause to suppose that there 
was a mistake in the original count. There is 
some talk about the opposition to Charles Hale’s 
confirmation, and it is said to be likely that he 
will remain here. He is so knowing a man in 
legislative matters that he is a positive advan- 
tage to the Senate, though he has his faults, 
like everybody else. I see that even your cor- 
respondent is ironically styled ‘‘Omniscient” by 
‘ta Channing Unitarian” who writes for the 
Republican. ‘Omniscient” or not, I have not 
seen ‘‘a Channing Unitarian” down this way for 
several years. The quotation your correspon- 
dent makes is very respectable orthodoxy here- 
abouts, spite of his opinion to the contrary. I 
did not say that Channing’s views do not *‘ex- 
preas, to-day, the convictions of the majority 
of Unitarian laymen and women.” On the con- 
trary, L implied that they did when I said that 
the clergy of the denomination did not believe 
them, and would not acknowledge them if you 
brought them to a cross-examination. If Mr. 
Clarke ‘‘puts himself on Channing's ground as 
to the divinity of Christ” (and I don't think he 
does with near Channing's explicitness), he 
probably does it to hold the church together. 
He says the Unitarian church has repeatedly 
declared ‘‘its allegiance to Christ,” and so on. 
But what allegiance does he declare? And 
what does he mean by allegiance? What 
Channing meant? What the Orthodox pro- 
fessors and teachers mean? I guess not. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

I suppose Mrs. Howe is the author of that 
charmingly rasping article in the last number of 
the Woman's Journal onthe meeting, last week, 
to see about female education, at which the very 
clever men who were invited to speak had to con- 
fess, in terms or in substance, that they did not 
know anything about the subject, or could not 
suggest any remedies. The woman engaged in 
this movement are very nice, and some of them, 
no doubt, very bright people, but they are fash- 
ionably reluctant to meet the real difficulty, 
which is that women are, as Mill says, ina state of 
*‘subjection.” The remedy for all these troubles 
is ‘Hands off.” Take off your law, release from 
your custonis, based on the theory that women 
are so different from men that they cannot be 
governed by the same laws, or participate equal- 
ly in the affairs of government, and the edu- 
cational problem will work itself out speedily 
enough. 





——_——_ —_ 


Rev. D. A. Wasson on “Social Ideals-- 
Liberty and Equality.” 


aoe 
FREE-RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION LECTURE. 


Allmenhavetheirideals; practical menas well 
as speculative; dreamer and broker alike. The 
democrat fondly imagines a world without distine- 
tion of rank, wherein instituted social function 
shall not at all depend upon character or ca- 
pacity. The labor-reformer has for an ideal a 
world without poverty, whether for those that 
work or those that shirk. Noble or ignoble, 
saint or pickpocket, no man is without his ideal. 
Also, there are great common or social ideals, 
which arise in the world, are diffused, gain su- 


Compared with the coming of these great ideals 
into power, the rise of a kingdom like Prussia, 
or a republic like the United States, is an event 
of second-rate importance. Such an advent 
there was in the rise of Christianity. From the 
fourth to the fifteenth century, one ideal, repre- 
sented by Catholic Christianity, but inclosing 
within it from the eighth century another em- 
bodied in the feudal system, reigned with undis- 
puted sway in the occidental world. Coperni- 
cus, Columbus and Luther, the first giving to 
the human mind a new heaven, the second a 
new earth, the third a new moral poise, put an 
end to that period. Two centuries later—for 
profound alterations of the human mind are 
manifested but slowly—the guiding imagination 
of the medizval world was gone irrecoverably. 
To it succeeded a new ideal, that of Liberty. 
Liberty: what a word to conjure with it has 
been for a hundred years! Time had been that 
the words ‘‘obedience,” ‘‘service,” made noble 
music in men’s ears. To serve was to live 
grandly. Now, for good or evil—for good and 
evil—another ideal has: arisen. It has domi- 
nated civilization for a century, and is only just 
now beginning to be shoved aside by its lusty 
young heir, Equality. 

The ideal of liberty has its bright side, and 
its eminent use in modern civilization; but it 
was formulated into vicious shape by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, in the last century ; and it has 
come to be a widely-accepted doctrine that each 
individual has, by gift of nature, an unqualified 
property in himself; that he is born to be abso- 
tutely his own master, and to dispose of himself 
at his own sovereign pleasure; that his individ- 
ual will is therefore his proper guide and su- 
preme law; that this natural liberty, so called, 
nas but one limitation—this: It should be so 
adjusted by each to the like liberty in others that 
he may enjoy his own without encroaching on 
theirs; that government is a purely defensive 
expedient, designed to secure tu each his perfect 
possession and disposal of himself, and that it 
borrows the right to accomplish even this lim- 
ited task only from the voluntary consent of the 
individual parties to it. This doctrine, it may 
be observed, would be quite as suitable to rats as 
to human beings. Your rat is as much attached 
as a human erature can be to life, literty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; would be no less than 
absolute owner of himself, and make his private 
inclination his supreme law. Of this kind of 
liberty, Thomas Jefferson was the American 
apostle. It was an extraordinary statement, 
that declaration of Jefferson’s, that the right to 
life and to liberty is inalienable. Is the right to 
life “inalienable”? Then this nation committed 
a murder with every rebel shot in battle during 
the rebellion. Is the right to liberty ‘‘inalien- 
able”? Then the State commits a crime with 
every thief sent to jail. There is a nobler sov- 
ereignty than that of the individual over him- 
self—namely, the sovereignty of moral law over 
us all. The true function of man is to bring 
forth a noble civilization, and to this all else 
should be subordinated. No individual can ex- 
ist to himself alone. Isolated from infancy, a 
creature born from the loins of humanity would 
lack everything human, even articulate speech. 
Thoughts, morals, manners, arts, industries, lan- 
guage, everything that distinguishes human be- 
ings, come of the relation between human be- 
ings. What could be more irrational than to 
put all this out of sight in a blind chase after in- 
dividual liberty? The true limit of liberty is 
this: Every man has a right to do what is right, 
and has no other; otherwise were free-love a 
true gospel. No personal right or liberty can 
take precedence of the obligation to make a 
healthy society, to promote the general good. 
It must be confessed that social restriction may 
be overdone; that too much of it makes barren- 
ness rather than fertility. Spontaneity is pre- 
cious. But interdependence, and not indepen- 
dence, is the root-truth of a good government. 
Cherish liberty; it is a treasure; but do not 
make it a first principle, for then it is no treas- 
ure. Duty for the first principle, and liberty 
only and always under the sovereignty of obli- 
gation. 

We have another ideal which has become a 
word to conjure: Equality. It also has its 
good aspect, but not as it is held by the Inter- 
national Association, to which it means Uni- 
formity, or Universal Sameness. DeTocque- 
ville said, forty years ago, that the nations pos- 
sessed by this ideal loved it far more than liber- 
ty; would sooner accept equality in slavery 
than liberty without it. There is a sense in 
which the most conservative of us demand 
equality. One human being has an equal right 
with every other to the protection of law, to 
hold property, to the use of public schools, 
public roads, and all the other public things in- 
stituted by a wise social order. We protest in 
the name of equality against a system which 
makes over the best fruits of civil order toa 
preferred hereditary class; and with no less 
emphasis we protest against the provincial prej- 
udice which would exclude Frederick Douglass 
from public tables frequented by men who would 
be too much complimented if reckoned as his 
peer. But no theories can make all men equal, 
unless their fruit be to make them all equally 
good—for nothing. France has worshipped 
equality till she has received her fit reward. 
During the war she had no general, and after it 
no statesman. Equality, which means equality 
of conditions, has no room for liberty, since it- 
self could only be instituted or maintained by 
force. ‘‘Equality,” say Communists and In- 
ternationals, ‘‘is a fact in nature; we are about 
to make it one in civilization. Think no longer 
to put us off with mere ballot-box equality ; that 
little game is played out. You got up for usa 
special, formal equality at the polls, as an ex- 
pedient to cheat us out of the real thing. All 
men are equal, of right; we have sworn that 
they shall be so in fact. They can be so in 
fact only when conditions are equal; and con- 
ditions will be made equal only when the collec- 
tivity, centered in an efficient head, shall own 
everything, dispose of everything, prescribe 
everything, take the weanling from the cradle, 
put the defunct into the grave, and between 
cradle and grave appoint the man his place, 
function, provender, and all the rest.” This in 
substance is said, and this is but the logic of 
equality carried to its legitimate conclusion. 

Well, the democratists have been proclaim- 
ing equality, exalting equality, furnishing tools 
to Tammany out of their faith in cquality, see- 
ing in the light of their great truth equality 
how indispensable to the commonwealth are the 
wisdom of fools and the virtue of scoundrels; 
and now if they should have to drink of the 
beer they have brewed, we, who like the bever- 
age as little and have earned it less, may ob- 
serve the wry faces not without a certain grim 
satisfaction. The doctrine may as well be put 
to the test. But this is a more excellent way, 
and would we walk therein we have just this to 
do; to put duty before liberty, and quality be- 
fore equality. Through duty and discipline 
make freedom, to which the conceded liberties 
of the state and those of the individual shall 
alike conduce; be that freedom our ideal. On 
the other hand, say not, ‘*All men are equal” ; in 
other words, that whatever makes worthiness in 
men is to be thrown out of account. Say, rath- 
er, Worth is the fountain of equity, and that 
fountain it shall be our purpose to unseal. 





Rev. Dr. H. D. Ketchell on “Chris- 
tian Doctrine the Model of Life and 
Character.”’ 


BOSTON COURSE (THEOLOGICAL) LECTURE. 


A man’s creed is that which he holds as the 
truth vital to his eoul’s want, both moral and 
spiritual; the truth which he has found true to 
his spiritual needs, and which verifies itself to 
his craving heart, opening to him the way unto 
life. Anything less lacked something essential 
to the full signification of the term. No man 
had a creed until his soul welcomed the truth 
which met his want, and delivered himself over 
to that which he believes. He may have had 
religious speculations, and wrapped them 
around him as a religion, but he has not at- 
tained to a faith. A creed was not only some- 
thing which the man held, but it was something 
which also held him. What was in the real 
creed of the man passes into and becomes a 
part of the man. This power of truth and be- 
lief to stamp the believer with its own image 
was shown in the words of the Apostle to the 
Romans when he speaks of the disciples as 
stamped with God’s own image. The same was 
plain from other passages of Scripture. The 
shaping pressure was ever recognized. It was 
no mere touch of casual imagery, but lay 
broadly bedded in the Scriptures. That truth 
which the soul finds true to its deepest needs, 
holds the believer henceforth in its embrace. 
In the disciples a singularly unique and remark- 
able character was discovered, and it was the 
Christian doctrine which had wrought this 
Christian character. The law could not do it. 
A new and higher character was here. It was 
Christ giving a new phase to spirit and life. No 
man knew the power of this truth better than 
Paul. He knew in himself this new experience 
of Christ Jesus. 

The distinctive Christian truths are employed 





premacy, and retain it often for many centuries. 


by God as the perfect mould of Christian char- 


acter and life, at once the wisdom and power of 
God for saving souls. It was adequate to that 
effect. Given the cause, the effect was known. 
The supreme facts were all there, man’s sin, 
God manifest in the flesh, and all from which 
to trace out the design. From the perusal of 
the mould it could easily be forecasted what 
manner of man he must needs be. If these 
truths took effect on life and character, the 
product would be a Christian character. Again, 
it could be reasoned from effect to cause, and 
the whole gospel inferred from which the char- 
acter was produced. Given the Christian man, 
and it was easily known what he had been be- 
lieving. From the Christian man, formed by 
Christian creed, it was easy to trace the charac- 
teristic peculiarity of the doctrine which wrought 
the change. It would be possible to construct 
a gospel from the Christian man, for such a 
character revealed the gospel. To be sucha 
man as he is he must have been such a sinner, 
saved by such a truth; and to go farther, they 
might find what shape of error a man had been 
believing by what he was. This process was 
verified in the experience of believers. The 
Christian was conscious of this doctrinal pres- 
sure confining him to Christ. This Christian 
doctrine corrected him in righteousness, and he 
found the word of God pressing him on every 
side. 

This view of Christian doctrine invested it 
with a dignity and demanded for it an honor 
which it too often lacked. These truths were 
vitally true and unchangeable, and they must 
be believed, trusted and obeyed unto salvation, 
as the multiplication-table must be obeyed in 
order to safe reckoning. Believe otherwise and 
the fictions would be u creed of death. Man 
must be saved by truth in Jesus, and not other- 
wise. The Christian character was equally 
positive and peculiar. True religion lay in 
hearty obedience to the revealed will of God. 
This character was substantially one and the 
same in all believers. There would be certain 
unmistakable stamps of the same mould, cer- 
tain positive characteristics would certainly be 
there. Drift from this and accept any other 
scheme, such as natural morality and pious sen- 
timentalism, and the man would have changed 
his star and be sailing on toward wreck. The 
twilight of liberalism ever deepens toward the 
darkness of infidelity. The Christian was a 
marked man, marked by the truth which is in 
Jesus. The deliverance of a soul into this 
mould was the will of the Holy Spirit in the ex- 
perience which was termed conviction of sin. 
In that furnace the strong heart was melted. 
It was an indispensable lesson for the comple- 
tion of the preparatory existence. Every sub- 
sequent state of grace would bear witness how 
fluent the soul was made in the strivings of the 
cunvicting spirit. A full and intelligent piety 
required the bedding of all the truth in the 
heart. Vague notions of truth gave imperfect 
impressions, and error was positive deformity ; 
and it was only as firmly bedded in the spirit of 
truth that a character could attain the perfect 
form of truth and virtue. 

No one of the doctrines of the gospel could 
be ranked as unimportant. Each were essen- 
tial to the unity of faith and integrity of the 
Christian man. The sentiment which rejects 
all definitive doctrine was false and pernicious, 
and found expression in all the dialects of un- 
belief and misbelief, and ultimated in the creed 
of infidelity. Such persons affirmed that all 
faiths were indifferent, and that all this idea of 
essential orthodoxy and of essential truth was 
simply the dream of fanatics; that a creed was 
a speculation and faith a phantasy, and that it 
mattered little whether truth, if such a thing 
existed, or something else, be held. This order 
of thought was simply preposterous. It matters 
all in the world what a man believes. The real 
believer was the last man in the world to trust 
with an error. It would run into the subsoil of 
the man’s faith. ‘The Christian believer believes 
as much as he knows, and as he knows it. So 
much as he takes home will have him in shap- 
ing. Every believer should seek, therefore, to 
be broadly founded in Christ. The church was 
the pillar of truth, and the Christian ministry 
was a teaching ministry. No other than doc- 
trinal preaching could be practical preaching, 
and God’s truth should be more than ever prized 
and honored. It should be trusted with an utter 
trust, as the very mould in which Christian char- 
acter was to be cast. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
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A Deserved Rebuke. 

The persistent ostracism of the Mangolian 
immigrants in California has long been a scan- 
dal to our civilization. At first the Democratic 
party had an exclusive claim to the dishonor of 
a chronic hatred to the Chinese, who were 
maltreated, robbed, despised in every possible 
opprobrious manner, by the members of that 
organization, till the whole nation was ready to 
shout in indignation. The voice of that party, 
however, was found to be the prevailing senti- 
ment of the people on the Pacific coast; and at 
the last gubernatorial election the Republican 
party joined in the outcry against the Asiatic 
races. The party that owed its origin to the 
wrongs of the blacks was ready to inflict ad- 
ditional disabilities upon the olive-skins! Its 
platform was hostility, and its candidate was for 
exclusion! Between the two parties there was 
no considerable difference, save in candidates. 
With this unanimity in the policy of ostracism 
of peaceful and industrious immigrants, chance 
gave the Republican nominee, Gov. Booth, suc- 
cess. 

Last week the members of a Japanese embas- 
sy who are visiting America with a view to pro- 
mote commercial relations—and whose sover- 
eigns have shown their interest in modern civi- 
lization by copying, as far as possible, our offi- 
cial and political methods, giving place to sey- 
eral eminent American civilians in their gov- 
ernment-bureaus—were treated to a banquet at 
San Francisco. Gov. Haight, the recent hating 
Democratic Governor, and Gov. Booth, far 
from the welcoming host his name suggests, 
with many another prominent official and poli- 
tician, were present, and were all courtesy and 
attention to the dark-hued guests—in the inter- 
ests of profitable commerce. The former Gov- 
ernor, in responding for the State, had the 
temerity, in view of his political record, to 
“warmly welcome the embassy, saying that 
God had made of one blood all men who dwelt 
on the face of the earth, and that this embassy 
marked a new era inthe progress of civilization 
and humanity”! This sarcasm or irony was too 
much for the honest soul of Rev. Mr. Stebbins, of 
our own New England, who, in response to the 
sentiment of ‘‘The spirit of American com- 
merce,” justly said that they were there provi- 
dentially placed in new relations with oriental 
exclusive civilization. The changes wrought 
by trans-continental communication have 
changed forever the area of commercial distri- 
bution for that city. They could never do the 
business of the Mississippi valley, and probably 
should not extend their inland commercial area 
beyond the summit of the great mountain chain. 
To compensate for that they must gather up the 
islands of the sea and push our trade to the in- 
numerable population of the Asiatic world; and 
then, rising to the full measure of the wrongs 
inflicted on the Chinese, continued with indig- 
nant eloquence :— 

‘But our position is anomalous; while we 
are to-night wooing the commerce of the old 
empire, your Governor [pointing to Gov. 
Booth}, the head of one political party, and 
ex-Gov. Haight, as the representative of the 
other, are committed to a policy to exclude 
those people from our shores. The position is 
absurd and ridiculous; as a policy it is non- 
sense; as a principle it is nowhere—it is a rag- 
tag and bobtail. If any of vour cheap politi- 
cians have won a penny by it in the passions of 
an hour, beware! Beware, when you put that 
penny in your purse, lest the eagle on the re- 
verse of yuur gold coin sticks his talons through 
and scratches the face of liberty !” 

This was a rebuke unexpected, but not unde- 
served. The honied words of the orators were 
shown to be mere mouthings: the proffered hos- 
pitality covered but thinly the most cruel exclu- 


sion. We are not surprised to be told that round 





after round of applause followed this rebuke. 





Mr. Stebbins touched the hearts of the people out- 
side of politics—of the men who believe in the 
destiny of this nation and the sentiments of the 
Declaration of Independence. The conspicu- 
ous accused were agitated and mumbled inco- 
herently, while the speaker was personally con- 
gratulated and greeted by the main portion of 
the company. If the distinguished guests could 
understand what was going on, they probably 
felt elated, too, that a new era was dawning in 
California for their hunted and persecuted 
brethren of the same race. It is to be hoped 
that other Californians will soon find their 
tongues. 








MINOR MATTERS. 


THe Wowan-ScrFrraGE ConventTion.—Tre- 
mont Temple opened its hospitable doors to the 
friends of Woman-Suffrage this week. The 
speakers and audience consisted chiefly of the 
same devotees whose familiar faces are wel- 
comed at every such gathering. Mr. Garrison, 
the time-honored apostle of freedom, presided. 
Miss Annie C. Garlin, a new face and new voice, 
gave an excellent address, and was welcomed 
as afresh worker in the cause. The attendance 
was small, and most of the sessions lacked en- 
thusiasm and dragged slightly. The newspa- 
pers say it was the ‘‘same old story,” but that 
was not the trouble. Everything is ‘‘the same 
old story” since Solomon first made the same 
remark in slightly different language. Inter- 
est is excited and retained by ‘‘old stories,” if 
presented in new forms. The Woman-Suffrage 
Association in Massachusetts, and its Journal, 
hammer too monotonously on one sentiment. 
They both lack variety and vitality. Greater 
vigor and ability towards an objective point are 
what is now needed more than aught else. 


Mrs. Wooputtt AGain.—Mrs. Victoria C. 
Woodhull, who has this week given her second 
lecture in this city, is a woman of very impres- 
sive personality. As hersecond lecture was by 
no means so fully attended as the first, perhaps 
every one who had curiosity to see her has now 
done so. In appearance she is of barely medi- 
unr height, and of well-developed figure. Her 
face, atfirst, is bright and pleasing. But as she 
warms into conversation the eyes that were 
bright before suddenly scintillate; the lips that 
smiled so pleasantly take on a form of indig- 
nant pride and fall into unconscious mouthing; 
while every line and atom of her quick, keen, 
high-strung face is instinct with a nervous life 
that is not merely intense, but becomes almost 
fierce, in its earnestness. A pair of large, ner- 
vous hands are rather conspicuous in gesticu- 
lation. Mrs. Woodhull’s one handsome feature is 
a delicate Grecian nose. Her eyes are too sharp 
and unsettled to satisfy. One feels a sort of 
shrinking as her nervous energy rises and pos- 
esses her. One should dread any power that pos- 
sesses, instead of being possessed. Yet therein 
lies the secret of Mrs. Woodhuil’s attraction for 
some and repulsion for others. Her last lecture 
was purely political, and contained no allusion 
to her special matrimonial views. 


THe General Rattroap Bitt.—For some- 
thing handsome in the way of debate the House 
of Representatives has this week presented un- 
usual attraction on the subject of the gencral 
railroad bill. For keen, sharp argument Tues- 
day afternoon’s business is seldom equalled. 
The question was continued from the previous 
days by an able, well-sustained and perfectly 
consistent speech by Mr. Towne of Fitchburg, 
wherein he undertook to show that ‘‘the Wake- 
field amendment,” referring the bill to the Su- 
preme Court, was a very desirable one, that the 
idea that the passage of this bill would shorten 
legislative sessions was utterly fallacious, and, 
finally, that the bill was not wanted by the peo- 
ple but rather by the powerful railroad corpora- 
tions now existing; and therefore it was quite 
doubtful whether it were wise to have sucha law 
at all. His statements were doubtless true, but 
there might be question if they were the whole 
truth. ‘‘Lawyer Lynx” seemed looking over 
every one, and you could catch occasional 
glimpses of his ears and tail. An attempt at the 
pathetic failed utterly, and another at wit pro- 
duced only a general uneasy grin and some 
doubtful laughter. There was no heart and no 
solid conviction in the speech, and the audience 
felt it. It is not easy to dizzy off their feet a 
Massachusetts Legislature even with such a 
charmingly tender and patriotic peroration as 
Mr. Towne’s closing sentences. And the mem- 
ber had his knuckles gently rapped by the 
Speaker, as he retired, with the announcement 
that ‘‘In a deliberative body members should 
address the chair rather than the House.” Mr. 
Thompson of Gloucester rose to reply, and 
though he did most lamentably disobey Dr. 
Holmes and 


‘‘When he stuck on” elocution’s ‘‘burrs 
Did strew his pathway with those dreadful urrs,” 


his reply was ‘‘worthy of the foe.” He excelled 
just where Mr. Towne did not. Lacking all 
Mr. Towne'’s glibness and statistical background, 
he had all the earnestness of conviction and 
heartiness of impromptu thought whose ab- 
sence in the previous speaker failed to convince 
or stir the hearers. The House while honored 
by Mr. Towne’s too direct address was apathet- 
ic. During Mr. Thompson’s very earnest re- 
marks to the chair in reply it once so far forgot 
itself as to applaud. Thespeech of Mr. Ely of 
Newton, on Wednesday, gave the clearest and 
best exposition of the bill yet heard, and was 
the most convincing argument of any up to that 
time. On Thursday Mr. Bailey of Charlestown 
endorsed the argument of Mr. Towne of Fitch- 
burg, and attempted to demolish the statements 
of Messrs. Thompson and Ely. There was a 
great deal of vim in his remarks, but not much 
else. Mr. Winslow of Newton, handsomely 
supported his collegue, Mr. Ely, in an address 
which, if less comprehensive and exhaustive, 
was equally wise, gentlemanly and impressive. 
Mr. Granger of Boston gave a minute biogra- 
phy of his own mental experience on the sub- 
ject of the bill, and ended by offering an absurd 
amendment, which ‘‘unanimously lost.” 
The discussion was adjourned till the next day, 
and at the time of our going to press no vote 
had been taken. 


was 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasnivetor, D. C., Jan. 30, 1872. 
WOMAN-SUFFRAGE AGITATION. 

The women who are here demanding from 
Congress an act declaratory of their right to 
vote under the fourteenth amendment are pur- 
suing their work with unabated ardor, potwith- 
standing the adverse report of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee last week. They are ndw turn- 
ing their attention more particularly towards 
the House. General Butler presented the peti- 
tion of 35,000 women, last week, asking for 
this act of signal justice, and there is some 
prospect that the representations of these wo- 
men will be heard in person at the dar of the 
House during the coming week, in advocacy of 
their claims. Should the House be just enough 
to permit them thus to plead at its bar, it will be 
ascene of historic grandeur and significance. 
The leader in this Congressional movement is 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, and she brings 
to the work rare tact and insight, and a fervid 
eloquence difficult to resist. Her plea before 





the Senate Judiciary Committee is the most com- 


pact and able statement of the argument for the 
right to vote under the fourteenth amendment 
yet made, and I predict that it will remain un- 
answered and unanswerable until the legal mind 
of the country is freely convinced of its sound- 
ness. There is some hope among the leaders 
in this movement that Mr. Sumner will declare 
himself on this question favorable to woman, 
inasmuch as previous speeches of his on the 
fourteenth amendment took the ground that the 
negro war entitled to vote because he was de- 
clared a citizen, and that the right to vote was 
one of the necessary attributes of citizenship; 
and also, it will be remembered, taking this view, 
he thought the fifteenth amendment unnecessa- 
try. Now he has only to: substitute the word 
‘‘woman” for the word ‘‘negro” and his former 
speeches will be splendid arguments in favor of 
a new enfranchisement, much more beneficent, 
and more necessary, than the other. 
AMNESTY. 

The amnesty debate still continues in the 
Senate, temporarily interrupted last week by the 
necessity of passing the apportionment bill. 
To-day the ball opened again, when a relic of 
barbarisin from Delaware, named Eli Saulsbury, 
brother of the renowned senatorial drunkard, 
Willard, read a tirade against the Republican 
party, and particularly against Mr. Sumner’s 
civil-rights bill. His crowning grievance, which 
he painted in glowing colors, was that under it 
a colored man or woman might be buried in the 
same cemetery with a scion of one of the ‘‘first 
families,” and his pathos was extreme as he de- 
scribed the anguish of mourning relatives at such 
an event. It will hardly be believed that a 
speech like this was delivered in the nineteenth 
century, and not in the ninth. But the cimme- 
rian darkness that dwells over the little State of 
Delaware, with the whipping-post still standing 
in its streets, leads us to expect almost any 
amount of heathenism from that quarter. Carl 
Schurz followed in an eloquent plea for univer- 
sal amnesty. He only just alluded to Mr. Sum- 
ner’s amendment, but indicated his dissent from 
its principles, and regretted that the bill should 
be ‘‘loaded” with it. The speech, as a whole, was 
quite brilliant, but not thoroughly convincing, 
and he failed to grapple with the main difficul- 
ties of the subject. I doubt if it will change a 
vote on the question. It will remain, however, 
undoubtedly the ablest presentation of that side 
that is likely to be made. Senator Nye made a 
somewhat effective reply in his usual declama- 
tory and Methodist-exhorter style; but he had 
the extremely bad taste to allude to Schurzas a 
foreigner, who came over here to teach us our 
duty under republican institutions. Of course 
Mr. Schurz made an indignant rejoinder, and 
Nye modified and half apologized for his unjus- 
tifiable allusion. 

Mr. Robertson, having the bill in charge, in- 
dicated his intention of pressing it to a vote to- 
morrow. If he does so, I can hardly predict 
the result with certainty. A majority for Mr. 
Sumner’s amendment does not seem so sure as 
it did, although it is clear that two-thirds cannot 
be obtained for amnesty without it. Senator 
Morrill, of Maine, made a mean speech against 
the civil-rights amendment the other day. It is 
strange that so radical a State as Maine should 
be represented by such an ingrained conserva- 
tive as Morrill. Hamlin, also, I am sorry to 
say, from some indications in the debate on the 
adjournment question, is also opposed to the 
amendment. We had learned to expect better 
things of him. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The resolution for adjuurnment of both houses 
on May 25 was crowded through the Senate 
without much debate, the friends of the meas- 
ure refusing to explain or defend it. It does 
not meet with so much favor in the House, 
where it was debated yesterday. No Republi- 
can of prominence, except General Butler, de- 
fended it. The fact is that the House has a 
majority in favor of revenue reform, and it is 
determined that there shall be some modifica- 
tion of the tariff before adjournment. The 
Seaate is largely composed of protectionists, 
and does not want the tariff meddled with. By 
agreeing to the Senate resolution of adjourn- 
ment the House would virtually relinquish its 
power to compel legislation, as the Senate would 
not act on any of its tariff measures, but calmly 
await the day of release agreed upon. It is not 
probable that the House will consent to tie its 
hands in this way. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. 

I hear that the Committee of Ways and 
Means will soon report a bill relative to internal 
revenue, repealing nearly all the taxes except- 
ing those of stamps, fermented and distilled 
liquors, and tobacco, including, of course, in 
the repeal the odious income-tax. Should this 
become a law, the income-tax for last year will 
not be collected. 

THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 

This is said to be the President-making Con- 
gress. I should rather say it was engaged in 
un-making one. General Grant is undoubtedly 
the choice of a large majority of the Republi- 
cans, and will unquestionably be nominated at 
Philadelphia. The minority opposed to him is, 
however, very active, determined and bitter, and 
includes, it must be admitted, some of the ablest 
and purest members of the party. Then there 
is the Democracy, which cast 2,700,000 votes in 
the election of 1868, seemingly in a hopeless 
minority, and a consequent state of demorali- 
zation. Who will be their candidate? Shall it 
be General Hancock, or Judge Davis, or Chief 
Justice Chase? Or will they fling out the old 
copperhead banner and nominate Allen G. Thur- 
man of Ohio, their ablest leader in Congress? 
The latter, [ understand, has strong aspirations 
for the nomination, and wants to run, notwith- 
standing the certainty of defeat. But it 
hardly probable that the Democratic leaders 
will repeat the folly of 1568. If the Democrats 
run a candidate he must have an untainted war- | 
record in order to furnish the slightest hope of | 
success. Orwillthe passive policy be adopted ¢ | 
And will they support the ‘‘liberal” or ‘‘inde- | 
pendent” Republican to be nominated by the 
convention called at Cincinnati by the Missouri | 
liberals? What will be the course of Carl | 
Schurz, Trumbull and Greeley * With all these | 
grounds for speculation, the ordinary politician, 
who is a speculative animal, is kept quite busy 
imagining new political horoscopes, and forming 
new political rings, of which he, perhaps, shall 
be the ‘‘head-center.” At the same time, with 
an eye to his bread-and-butter, he keeps a sharp 
look-out for the winning political wagon, ready | 


to jump aboard at the right moment, for with 
WESLEY. 
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im h‘‘success is a duty.” 
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BRIEF NOTES. 


Mr. Edward W. Kinsley has returned from | 
his European business-tour in good health, and | 
receives a warm welcome from his large circle of | 
friends. 
The publicity given to the movement for a 
new city solicitor has probably deferred it for 
“The judge” will continue to wisely 


' 


a while. 
counsel. 
A. Brodhead, 


The resignation of Col. J. 
Hon. 


State liquor agent, was made last week. 


nated as his successor and immediately co 
firmed. 





cupancy of so fine an estate as the Allen man- | 


' city for this extension. 


sion for their club-house. The social life of the 
South-end, never drowsy or wearisome, will be 
intensified by the club’s fine appointments and 
friendship-promoting tendencies. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson speaks in the Horticul- 
tural Hall course to-morrow (Sunday) after- 
noon, exchanging dates with Col. Higginson. 
His subject is ‘‘Political Economy a Necessary 
Study.” Mrs. Livermore withdraws from the 
course, and Dr. Bartol will take her place for the 
concluding lecture, discussing the subject of 
“Sex.” 

The International Peace Jubilee is getting on 
swimmingly. The building will be of corru- 
gated iron, located at the foot of Newton street, 
across the Providence railroad track, and wili 
remain for eighteen months. The guarantee 
fund has had some noble endorsers. The de- 
tails are being judiciously worked out by the 
executive committee of 1869, every 
stroke is in the line of complete success. 


whose 


The late Erastus Hopkins, of Northampton, 
was originally an orthodox clergyman. From 
ill-health he retired, and became a prominent 
Free-Soil politician. Of far more than ordina- 
ry abilities he acquired distinction as a public 
orator. His address of welcome to Kossuth in 
1853 was quoted as one of the most eloquent ad- 
dresses of that period of great oratory. Under 
the ‘‘coalition” he was a leading member of the 
Legislature. 

Two fairs for excellent objects are on the 
tapis—that for the North-end Mission, next 
week, at Music Hall, and that for the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, in April, at the same place. 
The former is an assured success; the latter 
needs aid and encouragement. All sympa- 
thetic friends disposed to aid the latter can send 
donations in money or articles saleable to this 
office, or to Mrs. Clapp, 43 Winter street, from 
whence they will be sent in the right direction. 


The officers of the Boston Young Men's Chris- 
tian Union, recognizing the importance of sci- 
entific studies and the need of encouraging sci- 
entific tastes, have determined to establish a cabi- 
net of specimens in natural history, geology, min- 
eralogy, ethnology, and kindred subjects, which 
will bein charge of Mr. F. W. Clarke; and con- 
tributions to start it are earnestly solicited. In 
addition to specimens in the above-named sci- 
ences, coins, autographs and historical relies 
will be acceptable. 

The city council will soon be selecting its as- 
sessors of taxes. The growth and prosperity 
of the city demand intelligent and judicious 
men; and these, when selected, should have a 
uniform standard of ratings for real estate. I 
is lamentably the case now that the assistant 


property in different localities. In some wards 
real estate is assessed for what it will undoubt- 
edly bring if offered for sale; in others at a 
price far below what it will bring; and we ob- 
eerve that when ‘‘a real estate man” gets on 
the board his property is, singularly enough, 
not unfrequently rated very much lower than 
that of his neighbors. The city council should 
overhaul some of the present board. 

Let one read how Fred. Douglass was treated 
at the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, and he will 
become a friend of Mr. Sumner’s supplemental 
civil-rights bill. Mr. Douglass was permitted 
to register his name; but when, some time af- 
ter, he told the clerk he would like some dinner, 
the latter, with an oath, declared he could have 
none, at the same time pointing to the book 
where Mr. Douglass’s name had been erased. 
“What is the meaning of this outrage?” asked 
gray mustache. ‘‘It means simply this—that 
the Planters’ House don’t keep niggers; if you 
want anything you will have to go elsewhere.” 
Thereupon a crowd of the ‘‘chivalry” gathered 
about, to whom Mr Douglass addressed a few 
remarks, denouncing in justly indignant terms 
the shameful treatment he had received. The 
crowd sneered and laughed, and Mr. Douglass, 
shaking the dust from his feet, léft the place. 


We fear the good chaplain of the Massachu- 
setts House is praying sensationally. Here is 
one of his recent petitions, during the general 
railroad-bill debate, which sounds more as if in- 
tended to direct attention to the speaker than to 
claim it from the Almighty :-— 

AJl thy works praise thee, Architect Divine, 
in all places of thy dominion. We rejoice be- 
fore thee, to-day, that although fire and water 
mingled produce antagonism, from that antago- 
nism we derive power and progress most pro- 
motive of human welfare; and we pray, amid 
the fire and water of opposing convictions 
touching a great common interest under consid- 
eration, that the throttle-valve of circumstance 
may start a power among us which shall force 
the driving-wheel of opportunity along the 
broad highway of human good, until that grand 
democratic terminus is reached—the greatest 
good of the greatest number. Amen! 

Bro. Cudworth must have a care lest he be 
deemed Hepworthian by the discreet and de- 
yout. 

We have always thought highly of the Chaun- 
cy-Hall School; as a private seminary it has no 
superior in this city; and its exhibitions, like 
that of Wednesday last, are occasions of pride 
and gratification to all attendants; but we 
never dared to give it the credit which an en- 
thusiastic, if not profound or even thoughtful, 
reporter of the Advertiser yields in his notice 
of the recent exhibition :— 

If Chauncy-Hall School, with its prestige, 

its authority, its influence, would set its face 
steadily against over-dressing on the part of 
girls: would keep them young and modest in 
appearance as well as in years and character ; 
would banish from its precincts finery and ugly 
fashions, and encournge neat, simple, suitable 
and tasteful dressing, it would lay the founda- 
tion of a reform in society which would do 
more for its regeneration than impartial suf- 
frage, prohibitory laws, or eight-hour work- 
ing-days. 
The women, the teetotallers, and the laborers. 
to the rear! Forward the Chauncy-Hall School! 
On you, and the style of dress of your women 
of the age! 





pupils, depend the progress 


The attention of the Street Commissioners is 
called to an important improvement which can 
now be made at very little cost to the city—the 
extension of Appleton street to Tremont street, 
parallel with, and midway between, Chandler 
street and Warren avenue. In view of the par- 
tial removal of Mr. Joseph F. Paul's planing-mill 
buildings, now in process, this can now be car- 


| ried out most advantageously to all concerned. 


The projected extension would run through 
Paul’s lumber-yard, and develop some valuable 
back territory suitable for building lots. It 
would, moreover, obivate the annoyance to pe- 
destrians of the Albany railroad’s elevator on 
Chandler street, as they could turn into Berke- 
ley street, and get to the horse-cars quicker by 
passing through the extended Appleton street. 
Every argument is in favor of this improve- 
ment.— Traveller. 

This is an excellent suggestion. A new cross 
street is needed into Columbus avenue from 
Tremont street. and the extension of Appleton 
street will furnish it. We understand Mr. Panl, 
with his accustomed public spirit, will cooperate 
with the city in favoring this improvement at 


the lowest possible cost for such land as is 


needed from his estate. The Appleton street 


assessors differ widely as to the valuation of 


the orator, pulling indignantly at his distingue 


ally accepted. Never, hereafter, let us have a 
convention without ‘‘two interesting secretaries, 
a young gentleman and a young lady,” seated 


‘son the stage.” 
needed. But the public need some additional 
information, which the sapient editor of the 
News is earnestly requested to furnish. What 
qualities make a young gentleman and a young 
lady “interesting”? When seated on the stage, 
should their feet be toward the audience? Shall 
they ‘‘chat to each other most sociably” during 
the transaction of the business of the conven- 
tion? If it is so interesting to see such an at- 
traction at a small table, would not the interest 
be greatly enhanced, and the ‘‘attraction of 
their causes” greatly added to, by having @ 
larger table, and several pairs of interesting 
secretaries chatting to each other most sociably ? 
Finally, would it not be another and most at- 
tractive feature to have an older but interesting 
secretary, or two—say about the style of the 
editor of the NMews—chatting most sociably, 
seated on the stage? If he would have his 
‘thint” taken, let him procure a lady as ‘‘inter- 
esting” as himself, and, flopping themselves on 
the stage, after the manner of his reeommenda- 
tion, thus ‘‘add greatly to the attraction of his 
cause. ”’ 
The Congregationalist was sadly in error in 
two particulars, last week, in stating that 
“Rev. Mr. Dall, sent by the American Unita- 
rian Association as a missionary to India, in- 
stead of converting the Brahmins has been him- 
self converted to Brahminism. So far as ap- 
pears, however, he remains in good standing 
with the Association.” 
The facts are that after Mr. Dall had been 
for years preaching Unitarianism in India, cer- 
tain natives of that country (with or without his 
help) became convinced of the erroneous char 
acter and evil influence of that system of Brah 
minism in which they had been educated. To 
counteract that system more effectively, and to 
teach, at the same time, some of the great 
truths which should be accepted in place of it, 
they formed an association which they called 
the ‘*Brahmo Somaj.” 
this association were the acknowledgment of 
one sole and supreme God, the loving father ot 
the whole human race, and of the equal broth 
erhood of mankind under him. This was 4 
most effective blow, not only at Brahminism in 
the gross, but against three of the most perni- 
cious of its doctrines, idolatry, polytheism and 
caste. These reformers, by joining this asso 
ciation, brought upen themselves the same re- 
proach and contempt from their countrymen as 
the early Christians underwent from Jews and 
Romans. Under these circumstances Mr. Dall, 
acting the part of a truly Christian missionary, 
helped their good work by adding his name to 
their association, an act which, we are bound to 
suppose, pledged him to nothing inconsistent 
either with Christianity in general, or with the 
particular form of it which he preached. Of 
course he not only remains in good standing 
with the Unitarian Association, but is entitled 
to their thanks for his judicious action in the 
premises. We fear our contemporary was in 
too much haste to make a point against another 
denomination than its own to properly investi- 
gate the facts. 

Business Notes. 

The city of Boston is generous iu offering seats to 
pupils in a Kindergarten school. 

The Index, just reeeived, hias a vrilliant iist of con 
tents this week. See advertixement. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker are strong in 
all their departments, and their Furnishing Goods 
are of the best and most reasonable in price 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have reecived some 
choice English works, which students and book-fan 
cier= Will And worthy of note. Their advertisement 
mentions the names and characters. 

Mesars. J. B. Ford & Co., IL Broinfleld street, are 
still selling five hundred copies daily of Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe's “My Wife and I’’—a literary success remark 
able indeed. See their advertisement. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks are offering real bar 
gains in Gloves, Hose and Underclothing, a stock of 
which they bought at ditty cents on the dollar, whiok 
enables them to offer superior inducements to put 
chasers. 

The veteran and popular shoe-dealer, Theodore H. 
Bell, opposite the “Old South,” offers his entire stock 
of boots and shoes at less than cost—a grand oppor 
tunity for excellent bargains. Few dealers have a 
more reliable line of goods than Mr. Bell 
“Oak Hail” is open, after a few days’ Closing to take 
account of stock, with goods ut a more favorable 
price thanever. Amony the Wonders of the offers 
presented to the public are eutire suits of Freneti 
army clothing. for only six dollars! its card cau 
hardly be overlooked. 

We take pleasure in calling attention to Mr. Carivie 
Petersilea’s musi¢e school, No. 238 Washington street, 
whose spring term opens on the 12th inst. A sound 
and economical musical education can here be secured 
at much less time and labor thiu is usual. See the 
notice under “Entertainments.” 

Dr. H. R. Streeter is about to suri ender his counec 
tion with Mr. Petersilea’s music-school that he may 
give exclusive attention to his pupils in the dedicate 
branch of voice-building. Vhe Doctor is a finished 
instructor in his specialty, and will render complete 
satisfaction to his patrous. See his eard. 

The opera-season of three weeks, just ‘clo:ed, tas 
again tanght us the superiority, in every respect, of 
Ditson & Co.’s librettos. For completeness, accuracy, 
scores, and general neatness, they are without rivals 
in the country. Several other of their publications 
are mentioned elsewhere in our advertising columns 
The grand fair in behalf of the North-End Mis¢ion 
commences at Music Hall on Monday evening next, 
and will continue ten days. It will be one of the 
choicest of the fairs of the season, aud for a cause 
that should enlist the sympathies of all right-minded 
people. We advise a large and open-handed attend 
ance. The particulars will be found elsewhere. 
Pfaff’s lager-beer is not only a solace to all good 
Teutons who maintain the customs of faderland, 
but it is equally atonic, recommended by the best 


a specifie in complaints of the character we have 
named. We advise all interested to call at the ware 
house, 37 Milk street, and test the beverage for thew 
selves. 

Three new books, each of exceptional and chara: 
teristic interest, are published to-day by James K. Os 
good & Co. “Can the Old Love?” an original novel 
by Mrs. Zadel Birnes Buddington. challeuges prow 
nent attention from its unique subject. Its curious 
psychological problem is developed through the me 
dium of a sentimental romance, and the book is 
written in a manner that will secure a wide circle of 
readers. ‘Bits of Travel,” comprising new and fa 
miliar travel-pictures by *-H. H.;” and “Gaudeamus’ ? 
a book of hwaoreus poems of anew schuol. by Cha>. 
G. Leland, complete the trio of attractive literary of 
ferings. 

Under the head of “Clothing,” in this week’s papel 
will be found the business card of Mesara. Beard 
Moulton & Co., a newly-organized men’s and boys 
clothing house at 107 Summer street. All are gente 
men of experience and skill, and the concern 1s 4 
strong and well-balanced one. and is destined to tike 
a leading place among the manufacturers of clothing 
in this city. Weeall upon onr friends ia the country 
at large. who may have occasion to purchase real} 
made clothing, to consider the claims of this boux 
knowing that they will be pleased with the terms aud 
treatment they will receive from its members. None 
more honorable will be found anywhere. 

Messrs. Lee & shepard have been having a sort of 
holiday season the present week. They received. 1. 
the first place, a large lot of belated holiday work- 
from Eoglaad, which, as the <eison was over. thes 


determined to dispose of at once at a nominal prowt 


only rather than carry over till next fall. Liberal ad 
vertising catised a rush for these, when the idea 0: 


residents should lose no time in petitioning the | C¥rred to them to offer their large. regular aud 


standard stock at the same ratea. 
success; and the store has been densely packed 


This, too, Was a 


A new feature, and a very interesting one, | Thursday was the tenth anniversary of their busines- 


na was added to the temperance convention yester- | partnership, and they received hearty congratulation: 
Marshal S. Underwood of Dennis (a member of day. Two interesting secretaries, a young gen- | on their prosperity. 1 


the Executive Council of last year), was nomi- , teman and a young lady, sat on the stage at a| where. 
n- | small table and chatted to each other most so- 
ciably. 
jmay add greatly to the attractions of their 
We congratulate the Central Club on the oc- | causes.—Datly News. 


Other conventions, by taking this hint, 


This brilliant paregraph ought te be gener- 


Their card will be found else- 


The booksellers are now endeavoring to clear out 


their stocks, and H. A. Brown & Co., not to be out: 
done by others, present this week in our adver: 
tising columns for the consideration of the public, 
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nitable for all ages and adapted to all purses. It will 
be seen that the prices in many cases are reduced 
more than one-half, but notwithstanding this reduc- 
tion Mr. Brown makes a novel offer which will doubt- 
less prove an inducement to many book-buyers. It is, 
in brief, to give to every customer who expends a dol- 
lar in the purchase of books for his own use, a vote as 
to the disposition of a beautiful Doré Bible valued at 
$150, which is to be presented to the clergyman ob- 
taining the most votes. By buying five dollars’ worth, 
the purchaser is entitled to two votes, and an addi- 
tional vote is allowed for every additional five dollars’ 
worth purchased. By this means purchasers not only 
get the books they buy at the extraordinarily low 
prices offered, but have the privilege of compliment- 
ing the clergyman of their choice in a way which will 
doubtless prove very acceptable. Mr. Brown will 
present this Bible at his rooms to the clergyman who 
has received the most votes, on the 15th instant, 
after which time the old prices will be resumed. 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 

“Eileen Oge,” with its pretty domestic story, its va- 
ried and exciting dramatic situations, its fine charac- 
terization and acting by the company, and its beauti- 
ful scenic illustrations and picturesque costumes, 
will complete the fourth week of its successful run 
to-night. The last Eileen Oge” matinee for the pres- 
ent will be given this afternoon. 

The great comedy event of the present dramatic 
season will be the series of revivals of standard 
pieces with Miss Leclereq as the leading feature, 
which will open on Monday next. The occasion will 
be memorable as inaugurating the first engagement in 
u long series of years of a distinguished star actress in 
a line of sterling comedy réles. As the lady stands, 
unquestionably, as the first comecy actress on the 
English or American stage, her coming representa- 
tions will be anticipated with the keenest pleasure, 
not only hy her many admirers, but by that large class 
of veteran theater-zgoers whom no novelty is potent to 
attract unless associated with the familiar works of 
the favurite authors of their youth. This fact was 
especially noticeable in the character of the audi- 
ences wiio gathered at the “Globe” during the Cush- 
man season of tragedy, and, asthe management prom- 
ise the same attractions in the way of strong casts, ele- 
gant settings, and complete appointments, a3 marked 
the representations of the great tragidienne, an 
equally successful and gratifying campaign may be 
expected. The comedy season will open with Shake- 
speare’s “As You Like It,’’ with Miss Leclereq as 
“Rosalind” for the first time here, Mrs. Barry as ‘*Ce- 
lia,” Miss Ovton as “Audrey,” Mr. Raymond as 
*Touch-tone,” Mr. Sheridan as “Jaques,” and Mr. 
Boniface as “Ovlando.” The same bill will be re- 
peated on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings and on 
Saturday afternoon. Knowles’s admired comedy, 
“The Love Chase,” wili receive its first representation 
on Thursday evening, Miss Leclereq playing *Con- 
stance” for the first time here. 

There will be no more Wednesday matinees during 
the comedy season. 

THE “BOSTON.” 

“The Streets of New York,” which, as now per- 
formed, is a spicy combination of the French sensa- 
tional melodrama with the modern American machine 
play. hus been revived again at this house, and has 
renewed the great success attending its revival last 
season. Mr. Mavo's “Badger” is the great feature of 
the present representation, and evidences anew the 
actor’s real histrionie genius and magnetism of pres- 
ence. He is not always consistent, por al ways natural, 
but he is, throughout, unfailing in his spirit of aban- 
don, and the humor he excites is of the true stamp 
and infectiously elating. Mrs. Booth gives unusual 
depth and impressiveness to “Lucy Fairweather;”’ 
Miss Miry Davis, who has marked talent, exhibits it, 
With more advantage than in any of her previous at- 
tempt-. in ‘Alida Bloodgood.” Parsloe is the same 
quaint, irresistibly drollBob” as ever. Master Snif- 
fen retains his popularity as the agile and audacious 
newsboy, and brings down the house persistently by 
the exhibition of his mu-teal accomplishments. Mr. 
Allen is dryly humorous as *Puffy,” Mr. Maguinness 
amusing. but rather wild, as**Dan.” “Delehanty and 
Hengler are among the prowinent accessory features 
that give an element of novelty to the revival of the 
igmiliur piece. Of course their efforts are inordi- 
nately encored at every performance. The appoint- 
ing of the drama is unusually complete and elaborate. 
The *Union square Fence” is an innovation, and the 
introduction of a real fre-engine, hose-carriage anid 
ladders in the “fire-scene” enhances the realistic ef- 
Fects in an impressive manner. 

Two performances of The street= of New York’ 
are announced for to-day, and its representations 
will be continued next week. 

THE “ST. JAMES.” 

Manager Leake has thus far proved an enterprising 
and sagacious publie caterer. The second and last 
week of *Hampty Dumpty” has witnessed several 
additional novelties that have combined to render the 
entertainments even more varied and attractive than at 
first. The bicycle; which had become almost lost to 
memory, has been resurrected by an energetic and 
skillful votary of the lost art, in the person of Mr. 
harles Booth, whose velocipede performances have 
formed a prominent feature in the list of accessories to 
the pantomime. “Humpty Dumpty,” with its surpris- 
ing tricks and tunniments of eect and acting, will be 
performed for tie last times this afternoon and even- 
ing. The Aimee opera boutfe company open on Mon- 
day next, according under our 
“Music Notes.” 


to Announcement 


Musie Notes. 
HARVARD MUSICAL 
The seventh symphony concert was in some re- 
apects less brilliant than its predecessors, although 
marked by several original features. Beethoven's 
rarely played overture to “Coriolan” opened the con- 


ASSOCTATION. 


cert. Its plaintive melody and delicate sentiment, 
fittingly inteoduced Liszt's grand tragic poem, 
“Tasso Previous hearings of this wonderful work 
by the Harvard and Thomas orchestras have con- 


firmed our Opinion that the composition ls 60 power 
Tul in the conflicting emotions expressed, so vast in 
ite depth and suggestiveness, that it overtaxes the 
powers of the sympathetic listener by absorbing for 
such a sustained period an intense overwrought in- 
terest. toe Haydn symphony, No. 3, in E-flat, was 
delightfully fresh and exhilarating. Its style isin the 
brighter vein of the great master; its themes are 
delicately wrought out, and exquisitely flniahed, and 
if] movements characteristic and beautifully con- 
trasted. The Rubinstein concerto, in G, played for 
the first time. Was marked by originality of construc- 
tion and a freer use of melody than is this com- 
poser. wont. There is more of original, one might 
almost say of eccentric, geuius fn Rubinstein’s works 
than of the real soul of music, and his compositions 
are more pleasing a® novelties than ceeply Couching 
to fie musical percepviveness. Mr. Lang caught the 
spirit of the work with nice pereeption, playing with 
appreciative adaptiveness and appropriate abandon 
Weber s fairs overture, Was 
plaved for the finale. The orchestra were almost. be- 


charming “Oberon” 
yond adverse criticism in the trueness and nice color 
We their interpretations throughout 

Phe eighth concert will take place on Friday, the 
23d Will be coniprised in the choice 
programme fo be offered 

AIMEE IN OPERA BOUFFF. 
interest ia the annals of our 


Pwo novelties 


Au event of peentiar 
eventful ope: atic 


Mule. Marie Agaee in French opera at the “St James’ 


‘ Moidw next. Toe great popularity which this 
chaise Actoes= and singer attained last season, her 
auedien cefice.aent. owing fo breach of contract: by 
her in diawer at Chat time, and her great suceess in 
New York this season ata theater previously unpop- 
ula: { e. liaye combined to awaken an extraordi- 
na tesive with admirers of light opera here to be- 
come better acquainted with this fascinating artist 
Her season is provokingly brief, being limited to but 


of attractions that will be 
offered may compensate for the brevity of their con 


ene Week, bal Lie variety 


finuanee She will give two matinee performances 
and present six diferent opera bouffes. as follows: 
“Le Perichole” -Pont de Soupir” Barbe Bleue.’ 
‘La Grand Duchesse,” **Les Brigands,’* and *Fleur 
ae Phe Her troupe, including the chorus, numbers 
about sevents pegformer: The admirable acoustic 
qualities of the “St. James.” not excelled) by any 
other theater ta the country, will admit of every pos- 
sible efect fo musical performances. 
ME PERABRO'S THIRD MATINER. 

Che third of Mv Perabo’s classical recitals took 
place at Weslesan Hhdl. yesterday atternoou 
programme lacinded sonata, op. 78 (F sharp major 
Beethoven, andaute (B minor) from the 
symphony. op. Li. Norbert Bargmiiller (arranged by 
Frnst Perabo’; Prelude and menuet. from op. 13. 
Anton Krause. tragic symphony. (C minor.$—Schn- 
bert tirst time in Boston 
is among the rarest novelties that have been offered 


at any of the classical coneerts this season 


compo-red in dslé, and was published but recently in | 


Leipsic by Peters 
Mr. Perabo’s last matinee will take place on the | 
loth. Me. Bod. Lang will assist on the eccasion. 


MISS MEHLIG’s RECITALS. 

We Cake pleasure in calling attention to Miss Meh- 
lig’s second series of three pianoforte recitals, to take 
place st Mechanic's Hall. on Monday, Wednesday 
ami Saturday afernoonus next. Some very choice 
playing will gratify all the attendants on this talented 
jeady's entertainments. 


season Will be the reappearance of | 


hej 


unfinished | 


Nhe Schubert symphony | 


It was | 


About-Town Notes. 
PRISON REFORM. 

The meeting Tuesday evening, at Freeman-place 
chapel, on the subject of the discipline and retorm of 
criminals, was presided over by Gov. Washburn. 
Dr. Samuel Eliot explained the object, which was to 
excite interest in the cause of prison-reform, and to 
elicit support for the national association. He re- 
ferred to the national congress held at the West last 
year. and to the international congress to be held in 
London next July, as important movements for the 
cause. There was undoubtedly a large number of 
persons ready to sustain the movement who were 
not members of the national association. Governor 
Washpurn then made a brief address. Subsequently 
addresses were made by Dr. E. C. Wines and Mr. 
J. W. Candler, who presented resolutions to the effect 
that the good order of prisons and the welfare of 
prisoners are matters of high concern to the com- 
munity; that the best management implies reforma- 
tion as well as restraint and punishment, and de- 
mands organized and systematic endeavor to instruct 
and elevate the prisoners; heartily commending the 
proposed international congress, and advocating the 
appointment of a committee to codperate with it; and 
recommending that the committee include in their la- 
bors the cause of prison-reform athome. The follow- 
ing persons were chosen to act as the committee: 
Dr. Samuel Eliot, Rev. Phillips Brooks, Mary B. Claf- 
lin, Rey. Rufus Ellis, Alpheus Hardy, H. P. Kidder, 
Abby W. May, Avery Plumer, E. L. Pierce, Mary W. 
Poor, F. B. Sanborn, M. S. Scudder, E. S. Tobey, 
Mary G. Ware. A sympathetic dispatch was read 
from Senator Wilson, and also a statement of the 
management of the House of Correction at Detroit, 
where Mr. Z. R. Brockway has achieved a great suc- 
cess in the reformation of prisoners. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN-SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The annual meeting began at Tremont Temple on 
Tuesday evening, Wm. Lloyd Garrison in the chair. 
He went to the kernel of the matter concerning side- 
issues when he remarked that a great deal has been 
said regarding a woman in New York, Mrs. Victoria 
C. Woodhull, who is an earnest advocate of woman- 
suffrage and also of free-love, and for which reason 
free-love is held up a3 an argument against the suf- 
frage movement. Mrs. Woodhull has a right to an- 
nounce her views wherever she can find an audience, 
but her views on tree-love have nothing whatever to 
do with the other question. He had only to say in 
regard to the laws of marriage and divorce, that 
whatever the merit of those laws the women them- 
selves had nothing to do with their passage, and, as 
it is with all class-legislation, those laws are un- 
just and unequal. Mrs. Woodhull favors free-love 
and also woman-suffrage; therefore, it is argued, 
woman-suffrage tends to free-love! She also believes 
in the Declaration of Independence—therefore, it was 
to be presumed, all who believe in that are free-lov- 
ers! But men are never interrogated in regard to 
these views when the question of suffrage comes 
up; therefore it is the height of impertinence to ques- 
tion what has no bearing on the subject. He mur- 
velled that any man could claim a right for himself on 
the ground that it is necessary for his safety, and then 
deny it to others. It matters not whether women 
want the ballot or not, it is their right. We would not 
rob men of the franchise when they do not choose to 
vote. Addresses followed from Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. Churchill, and 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 

On Wednesday the session was resumed, Mr. Gar- 
rison in the chair. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, who said the man who did not give his 
voice and influence for female suffrage should be 
counted meaner than he who held chattel slaves; 
she did not know but women would come to the 
time they must refuse to pay taxes on their prop- 
erty; the womin-suffrage cause was to cure the 
free-love tendencies of the time, anil waa not charge- 
able with its origin; Miss Annie C. Garlin, Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, Mrs. Abby Kelley Foster, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Stephen 8S. Foster, Addi- 
son Davis, Ezra 8. Conant, Rowland Connor, Mrs. 
Ada C€. Bowles, Mrs. Phabe A. Hanaford, Henry 
S. Briggs, James Freeman Clarke, Mrs. Mercy RB. 
Jackson, and others. Resolutions were adopted de- 
manding suffrage for women as right, as well asa 
pulitical necessity; hailing the recommendation of 
Gov. Washburn that women be allowed to yote on the 
liquor question, as implying they should vote on all 
questions; censuring the Republican party for not 
living up to its professions, and declaring the Demo- 
cratic false to its principles ; congratulating the Labor- 
Reform party for its espousal of the cause, and the 
Congressional delegation for Senator Wilson’s terri- 
torial enfranchisement bill, Hoar’s protective Utah 
and Wyoming bill, and Butler’s speech for woman- 
suffrage; thanking Goy. Campbell of Wyoming for 
his veto of the repeal of the suffrage law; calling on 
the Legislature for a law bestowing suffrage on 
women, and op every voter to defeat the enemies of 
impartial suffrage. The censure of the Republican 
party was engineered by Mr. Foster, who carried an 
amended resolution through the convention against 
the protest of the platform people, who, by Mr. Black- 
well, had reported one showing the contradiction 
between the professions and practice of the party. 
The receipts of the year were $1,749.76; expendi- 
tures $1,642.39; balance on hand $107.37. Five agents 
were employed in the field during the year. 





THE GERMAN FANCY DRESS BALL. 

The sudden and unexpected transformation of the 
grand masquerade, that was to have taken place on 
Monday last, into a fancy dress ball, is a fact that, sur- 
prising beyona precedent at the first, has now passed 
into our social history as a recorded fact, and the 
wonderment thereat having nearly attained its span of 
nine days, has wellnigh subsided. Without entering 
into details that have already been conspicuously 
presented, it may be pertinent to say that the splene- 
tie inteference that asserted itself in this matter, in- 
ducing the exacting of an act never before enforced. 
without preyious warning, was a gross insult to the 
respectable portion of the community which desired 
to participate in the festivities, and a piece of mean- 
ness too palpable to admit of excuse in the way of- 
fered. That the ball as a dancing party, and in every 
other respect but as a masquerade, was a perfect 
succeas Was due to the energy and assiduity of the 
gentlemen of the committee, and to the spirit and 
determination of the dancers. The music was a 
source of unalloyed solace and happy inspiration 
trom the first. If the players felt with others the 
gloom of disappointment, it was not manifested; for 
never before did musicians play with a greater zest, or 
with such a seeming enjoyment of their work. Ped- 
als with moving muscles and ears tuned to the sense 
of appreciation of melody, could not resist the witch- 
ing strains, and, after an hour of inactivity and cool- 
ness had passed, young life warmed under the in- 
spiring glow of rich harmonies, and tripped in grace- 
ful measures almost uninterruptedly until the “herald 
of the morn” paled the kaleidoscopic brilliancy of 
the scene. 

Che distinguishing features of excellence as com- 
pared with similar pageants that have taken place in 
former vears Were the surpassing taste and harmony 
of the decorations. the quality of the musie and 
greater numerical foree of musicians, the variety and 
novelty of the comic appointments and grotesque 
| characters exhibited in the processions, and the ex- 
{ceptional good order that prevailed, owing to the 
} thorough precautions of the committee. So far as 
order is concerned, the ball might have well have 
passed fora private social party, in the absence of 
any hilarious demonstrations, or any manifestations 
}of equivocal conduct. At supper. although five hun- 
| dred people of mixed circles were seated in one hall, 
no untoward demonstration was made; and the late 
hours of the ball and early hours of the morning 
Witnessed a continuance of the courtesy and order 
| that had marked the bearing of the company from the 
| first. Mr. Carl Knappe and his associates on the 
committee—Messrs. J. E. Buerk, Gustav Flattich, 
Martin Oberhauser and William Mingst—were inde- 
fatigable in their endeavors to place their guests at 
ease, and in every Way to contribute to their comfort 
and enjoyment: and their success is even more com- 
mendable than if no depressing disappointment had 
| obtained at the outset. It is due to Mr. William 
| Tufts to say that he gave a superb supper: aud Mr. 
| Do tyne supplied choice bouquets and button-hole 
| foWers. Mr. Roéeth was in his best mind as the deco 
i ratdr 
| - One effect of the stringent enforcement of the legis- 
| lative act. so objectionable to votaries of Terpsichore. 
| bas been to induce a greater interest than ever before 
| in: geafid masquerade, and every circumstance has 
| combined to demonstrate that under careful manage- 
ment and proper restrictions auch affairs may be 
rendered as amusing and unobjectionable as any 
other well-regulated kind of popular entertainment. 
| We hope there will be another grand masquerade 








| next season at Music Hall, and that all interested in 
the “fanev dress ball” of the 29th ult. will be there to 
enjoy if. 





Literary Notes. 

Few persons are aware of the demand now ex- 
isting for boeks printed in raised letters for the 
; blind toe read. Most of this work in this country 
jhas been done by Dr. Howe at the South Boston 
blind asylum. which he has directed for the past 
forty years. Such printing is costly, and has been 
done mainiy by private contributions. Among the 
works printed are the Bible, Pilgrim's Progress, col- 
Jections of psalms and hymns, and a seore of reli- 
| gious books, several books on elementary sciences, 
| geography. grammar. and spelling books, Mr. Peter 
C. Brooks provided for an edition of Pierce's Geom- 
etry. and Charles Dickens for his Old Curiosity Shop. 


Other persons have made donations, leaving the se- 
lection of the books to the trustees—Mr. John C. 
Gray, Mr. Samuel May, Miss Sarah P. Pratt, etc. 
By means of their funds such books have been 
printed as Milton’s poems, the Vicar of Wakefield, 
Paley’s Philosophy, Tytler’s History, Combe’s Con- 
stitution of Man, several of Shakespeare's plays, 
Childe Harold, Hebrew Melodies, etc. 

As Rev. Robert Collyer, who lost his library in 
the Chicago fire, manifested no disposition to restore 
it himself, the task was undertaken by a committee 
of Chicago ladies, one of whom, being in New York 
recently, appealed to the publishers of that city. 
The Appletons gave an entire set of their new **Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia,” and furnished at cost-price the 
complete works of “Guizot” and *‘Lecky.” The Har- 
pers gave the **Student’s History” in eight volumes, a 
handsome set of George Eliot’s novels, and a copy of 
Hallam’s “Middle Ages.’ Miller gave an elegantly 
bound set of Mrs. Browning’s poetical works. Scrib- 
ner made a donation of Froude’s historical works, in 
twelve volumes, and Munson’s “Rome,” in six vol- 
umes. From Hurd & Houghton were obtained. at 
cost-price, a full set of Dickens’s novels, Hood's 
works, Bacon’s entire works, a full set of Carlyle, and 
Hans Andersen’s charming tales, quite a number of 
miscellaneous volumes, and the “Bible Dictionary” 
in four volumes. Ford sent a copy of Beecher’s “Life 
of Jesus,” and Putnam made an appropriate coutri- 
bution. 








‘NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The important decision has just been rendered 
by Judge Lowell of the United States court, 
that notwithstanding the positive language of the 
internal revenue law that unstamped instru- 
ments, including notes, shall not be recorded or 
admitted in evidence, it must be shown, before 
they are ruled out, that they were left unstamped 
with intent to defraud the revenue. 

The old sun-dial, which formerly marked the 
passage of time in front of Harvard Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and which suddenly disappeared about 
twenty years ago, has recently been restored to 
the college by George Jacques of Worcester, 
who states that his father purchased it of a sec- 
ond-hand junk-dealer in Boston, some sixteen 
or twenty years ago, and that it has been lost 
sight of among the rubbish of his attic until the 
present time. It was stolen, probably, by 
roguish students and sold to the junk-dealer. 

Albert E. Getchell, a native of Waterford, 
Me., andthe proprietor of a hat and cap store, 
committed suicide, Monday evening, by cutting 
his throat with a razor. He had become from 
some cause extremely despondent. 

The Massachusetts Medical Society, whose 
proceedings in the trial of some of its member 
for practicing homeopathy were interrupted by 
an injunction about a month ago, have filed an 
answer to the bill against them in the Supreme 
Court. The reply admits several of the 
charges brought against the society in the bill, 
but claims that the members have power by 
their charter to suspend, expel or disfranchise 
any of the fellows, that they have the right to 
make such rules for the government of the so- 
ciety as are not repugnant to the laws of the 
Commonwealth, and that among the by-laws 
passed by the society in conformity with their 
charter the first provides that no one shall there- 
after be admitted a member of the society who 
professes to cure diseases by spiritualism, ho- 
meeopathy or Thomsonianism. 
Notice has been given of a petition to the 
Legislature for an act authorizing the Albany 
and Providence rsilroads to build a union depot 
at Boston, but the Providence road says the 
scheme is not of its seeking. 
B. Bruce Dyer, a broker, induced Augustus 
Marks and his wife to grant him a power of at- 
torney in their behalf, and, acting under it, 
drew $1000 from the Eastern Railroad, which 
was to settle a claim of theirs against the com- 
pany, their son being killed on that road. 
Marks is bedridden, and Dyer has collected va- 
rious sums for him from the benevolent, which, 
with the $1000, Dyer has meanly kept himself. 
They have accordingly sued him, and he was ar- 
rested on Monday, and, in default of $3000 
bail, locked up to await trial on a criminal 
charge. 
The society of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences Tuesday evening, presented the 
Rumford medal to Joseph Harrison, Jr. of Phil- 
adelphia, for his invention of safety-boilers. Mr. 
Harrison in turn presented to the society a por- 
trait of Count Rumford, painted by Rembrandt 
Peale in 1811 at Paris, one of four authentic pic- 
tures in existence. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
A meeting of the owners of fishing vessels in 
Salem has unanimously adopted resolutions ask- 
ing Congress to grant atonnage bounty for fish- 
ing vessels and indorsing the principles of the 
Washington treaty. It is probable that similar 
action will be taken by the fishermen of Cape 
Cod. 
The case of the Boston and Albany railroad 
against the Shanlys, the Hoosac tunnel contrac- 
tors, to be indemnified and protected against the 
claims brought for damages growing out of the 
dualin explosion at Worcester, some time ago, 
was argued on points of law before the supreme 
court at Boston on Tuesday, by George S. Hale 
for the road and ex-Attorney General Allen for 
the Shanlys. 
Nobody, said a recent Erery Saturday, can 
have forgotton the sending of a ship-load of un- 
married women to the Pacific coast in the exe- 
cution of a movement which had the hearty en- 
dorsement of Governor Andrew. The project 
provoked a deal of comment, and encountered 
a considerable degree of censorious hostility ; 
but the good governor was neither to be jeered 
nor laughed down, and till the day of his death 
he stood up stoutly for the ‘‘anxious and aim- 
less.” A travelling correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Register has fallen in with some of these 
women in Oregon, and says: ‘‘They are teach- 
ing schools, presiding over pleasant homes, oc- 
cupying honorable positions in society, every 
one counting for something in the development 
of the land.” This is pleasant news to hear, 
and many men will cordially concur with his 
additional remark, that ‘‘had they gone as a 
vessel load of missionaries among the heathen 
they could not have done half as much tor 
Christianity as they are now doing.” 

Sylvia Ann Howland’s bequests to New Bed- 
ford have at length been paid in full—8194,000 
on the principal after deducting the legacy tax, 
and $58,915 as interest; total, $252,915. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Prof. Marsh of Yale college, who has been 
travelling since June with a large party collect- 
ing and investigating the vertebrate fossils of 
the Rocky Mountain region, has made one of 
the finest collections in the world, and his in- 
vestigations will furnish the material for clear- 
ing up a number of geological puzzles. 





Sunday Services. 

MUSIC HALL FREE SPIRITUAL MEETINGS.— 
Prot. Williams Denton, Sunday. at 21-2 P.M. Sub- 
jeet: “Did Jesus Rise from the Dead?" Singing by a 
fine quartette. 

SPIRITUALISM.—Mrs. Harpy holds public Se- 
ances tor reception of spirit messages, 4 Concord 
square, every Sunday ana Wednesday evenings. 


_ BUSINESS NOTICES. _ 








* THE COMMONWEALTH" is printed on type from 
the Boston TYPE FOUNDRY, 87 Kilby Street, JOHN 
K. ROGERS, Agent. 3m dee23 


AT OUR NEW STORE, 601§ Washington street, (old 
stand.) we are now prepared to furnish the humblest 
and the most palatial home, with Furniture, Bedding, 
Window-shades,Drapery-curtains, &e.. at prices most 
reasonable. GEORGE W. STEVENS. 


_ MARRIAGES. 








— — - —— a eee 

In this city, 31st ult.. by Rev. De. Andrew P. Pea” 
body. Charles W. Tuttle to Mary Louisa, daughter of 
Hon. John C. Park, of Dedham. 
DEATHS. 

In this city, 28th inst.. Sewall B. Bond, 59 yrs, 6 
mos. 

28th inst.. Alonzo L. Barry. }) yrs. 7 mos: a few 
hours after. his mother, Mrs. Lydia Harris. relict of 
Thomas F. Barry. 78 yrs. 6 mos. 

At Cambridgeport. 30th inst.. Thomas Whittemore, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Dr. Thomas Whittemore, 
49 years. 

At Winchester. 30th ult., Thomas 8. Holton, 39. 

At Beverly, 28th inst.. Capt. Samuel Endicott, 78. 

At Fitchburg, 2h inst., Lucy A.. wife of Hon. Al- 
val Crocker, 4. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
No. 48 SUMMER ST., COR. OF ARCH.—Sir per cent. per 
annum interest will be paid by this institution, from 
this date, on all deposits which remain in bank six 
months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days. 
and five per cent. on all other deposits for each and 
every full intervening calendar month they have re- 
mained in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. 
This is the only Savings Bank in the State that pays 
interest on the deposits for each and every month 
they remain in bank. The Institution has a guaran- 
tee fund of $200,000. 

Boston, Jan. 37, 1872. 
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the Free Religious Series next SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON, at 3 o’clock. 

Subject: “Political Economy a necessary study for 
the most perfect realization of moral welfare.” 

Tickets twenty-five cents each. For sale at J. R. 
Osgood & Co.s, O. Ditson & Co.’s, and at the hall. 

It Feb. 3 








TEMPLE PLACE, 


: NOS. 37 AND 39. 


No Connection with any other Store ! 


KID GLOVES! 
REAL BALBIGGAN HOSE ! 
FINEST MERINO WNDERCLOTHING ! 


SPECIAL NOTICE | 


Having purchased at fifty cents on the dollar, large 
invoices of the above goods, we are enabled to offer 
our customers 


ALL THE VERY BEST QUALITIES 


OF THESE GOODS 


MUCH UNDER REGULAR PRICES. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Examine Early! 


feb3 It 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


|, BITS OF TRAVEL, 


By H.H. lvol. 16mo. 91.50. 

“A German landlady.” “The Valley of Gastein,” 
and other sketches of travel in Europe, by H.H., 
have won remarkable popularity by their freshness, 
picturesqueness, sympathy and humor. The present 
book, comprising these and additional travel-pictures 
of likecharacter, is one of the most attractive volumes 
in its department of letters. 


Il, GAN THE OLD LOVE? 











A Novel. By ZADEL BARNES BuppINGTON. With 
Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; cloth, 
$1.25. 


Fourth volume of Osgood's Library of Novels. The 
title of the story suggests the author’s design, which 
is so unlike the object of most novels of the day that 
it cannot fail to attract and reward general attention. 


Ill, GAUDEAMUS! 


Humorous Poems, translated from the German of Jo- 
SEPH VICTOR SCHEFFEL and others. By CHARLES 
G. LELAND. 1 vol. l6mo. Handsome'y bound and 
stamped. 31.50. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 





JAMES R. OSG00D & C0,, 
lt BOSTON. feb3 
NOT TOBE > 


OU TDON E. 


I OFFER MY ENTIRE 8TOCK 


BOOKS AND SHOES 


BELOW 


THEO. H. BELL, 


153 Washington Street, 
feb3 


COST. 
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THE INDEX. 
FOR THIS WEEK 

Contains the Horticultural Hall lect ure on the Trans- 
formation of Piety.” by Rev. Samuel Longfellow; a 
sermon on ‘What Think Ye of Christ?’ written for 
the Indez, by Rev. C. Voysey, of London. 

Editorials—*-The Duty of the Hour;” “Extra Chris- 
tian or anti-Christian ;* “Mrs. Woodhull’s Ideas,” etc.. 
etc. 

Also Correspondence, and other matter of ‘nterest. 

For sale at LORING’S, A. WILLIAMS @ Co.’S. and 
the NEW ENGLAND NEWS CO.’S. It febs 





HORTICULTURAL HALL LRCTURES.— 
MR. EDWARD ATKINSON will deliver the fifth of 


FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT. 





We have marked down a lot of 


ENGLISH DRIVING GLOVES, 


Formerly sold_at $2, to 


One Dollar per Pair, 


and street Gloves, allgshades, to One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents per pair. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington Street. 





feb3 lt 








CLARKE’S NEW: METHOD 


—FoR— 


REED ORGANS, 


Compiled by an Organist who has a preéminent 
rage of pleasing the public, both by his playing and 
is compositions. Rose quickly into favor on its first 
appearance, and is acknowledged to be a Standard 
ork of the first rank. 


Price, $3.50. 





Beautiful Song. TRUE HAPPINESS....Keller. .35 
HAYDN’S METHOD FOR GUITAR. 


A new and improved method, with Progressive 
Studies, Instrumental Pieces, and a collection of 
Popular Songs. 

Price, $3,00. 


A Set of 25 very good easy Piano pieces for beginners. 
ECHO 





GOLDEN ES.......-seeeeee+0Mack, each —.30 
EATON’S NEW METHOD 
—FOR THE— 


CORNET. 


Learn to “blow your own horn,” by studying this 
new and excellent method, full of Theory, Exercises, 


— Melodies, Trios and Variations, with, if you 
please, Piano accompaniment. Price $1.50. 


The above Songs and pieces sent, post-free, on 
receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
feb3 : 


GRAND DORE BIBLE. 


PRESENTATION 


TO ADD NOVELTY AND EXTRA VALUE TO 


H. A. BROWN & CO0,’S 
Great Book Sales. 


Every Lady and Gentleman, Girl and Boy, who buys 
from our Elegant Stock of Illustrated Books which we 
shall offer until Feb. 15th, only at 


About Half Price, 


may register the name (at our store) of any Boston 
Clergyman to whom they would prefer to give a 


DORE'S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE, 


TWO SUPERB VOLUMES. VALUE ONE 
DRED AND FIFTY DOLLARs. 


By expending one dollar for books for their own 
use, purchasers are entitled to one vote; by expend- 
ing five dollars, they are entitled to two votes, and an 
additional vote for every five dollars’ worth purchased. 
Mr. BROWN will present this Bible at his Rooms to 
the Clergyman who has received the most yotes on 
the 15th instant. 


Everything Conducted and Guaranteed by Mr. Brown. 
NOTICE EXAMPLE PRICES. 


FRESH, ELEGANT AND PERFECT STOCK. 


SECURE GREAT BARGAINS AND VOTE FOR 
YOUR PASTOR. 


GALLERIES OF STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


With Descriptive Text :— 


Raphael’s Madonnas; folio, ant.......#200 00 for 90 00 
Another Copy Prints; half mor.......$125 00 for 60 00 
Dore’s Ills. to Hood; folio, cloth.......810 00 for 6 00 
Birket Foster’s Hood; cloth...... --++- $10 OO for 5 00 
The Wilkie Gallery; mor. ant.........%50 00 for 30 00 
National Portraits; 150 Engravings....$30 00 for 1s 00 
Winkle’s Cathedrals; 200 ag rare..$90 00 for 60 00 
British Art; 90 Engravings, folio, ant..360 00 for 32 00 
Gallery of Vienna; quarto, ant........$30 00 for 20 00 
Italy Mlustrated ; 2 vols. mor., ant..... $28 00 for 19 00 
Italy and Piedmont; 120 Engs. 4to, mor.$36 00 for 25 00 
Wright's Ireland; 3 vols. half mor... .%30 00 for 20 
Vernon Gallery; 160 Engs., Levant..$200 00 for 120 
Shakespeare (Knight's); 60 Engs.. 3 v.$40 00 for 26 
Waverley Novels; Black (rare) 25 v.$300 00 for 150 
Cooper's Novels; 32 vols., half calf..$150 00 for 110 
The Thames and Medway, 80 Plates...310 00 for 5 
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London Interiors, 26 Plates............ % 7 OOfor 3:50 
Environs of London, 26 Plates 7 Wfor 350 
Portraits and Landscapes, 26 Plates...3 7 00 for 3 50 
Ireland Scenery, 35 Plates.........++.. 7 OO for 3 50 
Scenery of India, 30 Plates............ 3 7 OOfor 3 50 
Scottish Scenery. 30 Plates........ .++-8 7 OO for 350 
Welsh Scenery, 37 Plates.............. $ 7 OOfor 3 50 
Fine Art Gallery, 22 Plate: ...........- 7 for 3 50 
British Engravings, 22 Plates......... $7 00for 3 50 
Canadian Scenery, 110 Plates. ant..... 330 00 for 19 00 
American Scenery; reyal 4to, Levanr. $50 00 for 33 00 
Selected Pictures; rare, mor., unt.....$25 U0 for 15 00 
Moore’s Works; superb Engs., ant....330 00 for 18 00 


Centennary Shakespeare ; 2 vols., ant. $20 00 for 12 00 
Gallery of Sculpture ; 30 Eng. (Lev)...880 00 for 50 00 
Dore’s Tennyson and Hood; foli>, ant.125 00 for 80 00 


ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 


Lafontaine’s Fables, Dore; 4to. cloth.815 00 for 9 00 
Wandering Jew; folio, new style.......¢9 00 for 6 00 
Poet’s Wit and Humor; small quarto.g10 00 for 5 00 
Quarl’s Emblems; small guarto........¢9 00 for 5 00 
Mysteries of Paris; 700 ills. half mor..g30 00 for 18 00 
Dore’s Munchausen; royal 4to. cloth...$8 00 for 4 00 
Dore Gallery ; 250 ills, ant. binding....¢90 00 for 60 00 
Thackeray's Works; 22 vols. Lon. e.@130 00 for 70 00 
Orr's Circle of Sciences; 9 vols., half..¢40 00 for 22 00 
Michelet’s Bird ; superb binding.......$10 00 for 7 00 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Dore; ant....%100 00 for 60 00 
Humphrey’s Art of Painting; folio....@35 00 for 15 00 


Jones’s Grammar of Ornament........ $60 00 for 30 00 
Jones’s Chinese Ornament..... sreeeee S55 00 for 15 00 
Universal Decorator; half calf........ 330 00 for 19 00 
Art of Illuminating; imp 8vo...... +-+-88 OO for 5 00 


Froissart’s Chronicles; all illumin’s...360 00 for 35 00 
Botanic Garden; 200 ill’s. 8 vols.......&20 00 for 12 00 
Wilson's Ornithology ; 4 vols. half mor.g90 00 for 62 


Flowering Plants; 50 plates, cloth......35 00 for 3 00 
Warner's Cook-Book ; 250 plates, cloth..g4 00 for 2 25 
Gems of Art; from Masters; cloth..... 37 OOfor 3 50 
English Lakes; etchings, col’d 4to. clothg6 00 for 3 50 
Penley’s Water-Color Sketches........ $10 00 for 6 00 
Gems from Poets; 30 chromos, cloth..$10 00 for 6 00 
Dore’s Croquemetaine; royal quarto...@9 00 for 6 00 


Retzach’s Shakespeare Outlines; ant..@15 00 for 10 00 
Pictures English Literature; 4to. cl...¢10 00 for 5 00 
Millar’s Pictures; Proofs; large 4to...310 00 for 4 00 
Paris Exposition; tine 4to. mor........ #25 00 for 15 00 
Wood’s Nat. History; 3 vols., cloth... $21 00 for 14 00 
Wood’s Animal Kingdom; imp. 8vo. ¢l.%7 00 for 3 75 
Raphael Gallery ; Photographs, 4to....$22 00 for 13 00 


v 


Beautiful Women; Photographs, 4to.. $20 00 for 12 50 
Muspratt’s Chemistry ; 2vols., hf Russ.g30 00 for 19 00 
National Encyclopedia; 13 vols. hf...$100 00 for 65 00 
Beautiful Bouquets; (Poets ;) cloth....g1 50 for 0 60 
Selected Poets; 20 kinds, illustrated cl.g1 50 for 1 00 
Selected Poets; various, illustrated ¢l.g2 00 for 1 20 
American Woman’s Home; cloth gilt..g3 50 for 2 50 
Men of History; handsome cloth ...... $2 25for 1 35 
Park’s Travels; uniform, cloth, gilt....¢2 25 for 1 35 
The Bible. Dore’s engravings. 2 vols..$150 00 for 90 00 
Brown's Folio Bible; early eng’s, ant.g150 00 for 80 00 
Brown’s Folio Bible; mor. antique....%60 00 for 36 00 
Collins. Henry and Scott’s; morocco. .325 00 for 15 00 
Fletcher’s Folio Bible; plain Levant..@55 00 for 33 00 
Harper’ Folio Bible; superb ant...... 340 00 for 25 00 
Oxtord Quarto Bibles; eng’s, ant...... 210 00 for 24 00 
Oxford Quarto Bibles; eng’s, ant...... 230 00 for 19 00 
Oxtord Quarto Bibles; ill’s, ant....... 225 00 for 15 00 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Dora and Hood's Fairy Realm, superb. .2% 00 for 6 


$200,000 IN BOOKS. 


LEE & SHEPARD’S 


Great Clearance Sale 


OF ~ 


STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, 


Embracing every department of Literature and every 
style ot binding, will continue during the week. 





~ BOOKS AT DISCOUNTS 
RANGING 
From 30 to 60 Per Cent. 


DROP IN AND LOOK AT BARGAINS! 


149 Washington Street, 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
Fresh supplies of 
22 vols. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITTANICA, 
Cloth. 3125. Half Russia, $175. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 25 vols. Crown Syo. 
Cloth. Per vol., $1 25. Half Calf, $2 75. 

The only complete edition containing Glossaries, and 

Index to each rol. 


KNIGHT’S ENGLAND. & vols. Svo, In tine 
bindings. 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES, in tine bindings. 
feb3 It 





STILL SELLING, 
FIVE HUNDRED COPIES A DAY! 


EVERYBUPDY IS READING 
That Most Popular Novel, 


MY WIFE AND |; 


OR, HARRY HENDERSON'S HISTORY. 

AN AMERICAN TALE FOR THE TIMES. 

BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. s 
“Iti f her ver st."—Seribner'’s Monthly. 
vy cadig Tipe Sage incomparably her best. 
It is a novel, and a very interesting one. It is gay 
thought, and purpose, and feeling.”— Buffalo (N. ¥.) 
Commercial Advertiser. Lae 

7 ps, 12mo. ustrated. 
Extra Cloth Stamped Cover. Price $1.75. 

agar For sale by all Booksellers, or will be mailed 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. FORD & C0,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
feb3 3t 11 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
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PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 

» best known in this community, is in general use 
Foyer crater classes not only as a beverage roe 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recomme ndec 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its pur a by — 
versally acknowledged. and cannot be gainsale only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 


‘ : 1 as a relief for 
nufacture. It is strongly urged” f 
a yepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
bd pols ) in bottles and securely 


living at a distance it is putu 
acked. Jt is a genuine, 
,AGER BEER. 


H. & J, PRAFF, 


37 MILK STREET. 


ealthful and palatable 


feb3 3m 


THE LIFE-THOUGHTS 


—OF— 


THEODORE PARKER. 


A new edition of ; 
“THE WORLD OF MATTER AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN,” 


just published. $1.50 per copy, With portrait and il- 
luminated title-page. 
A few copies of the ct 
paper, gilt edges, portrait, subst 
2.50 per copy. : : ais aaa : 
. Clenmaaan of all denominations have approved of 
it.. Many an inquirer has been blessed by it. Senator 
WILSON says he knows of no work so remarkable in 
wealth of suggestion and greatness of thought. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 


Publisher, 25 Bromfield Street, —— 
jan20 i 


hoice original edition, tinted 
antial in all respects. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on r 
ten cents. 
Catalogues with wholesale prices, for exclusive use 
of dealers, sent by mail on receipt of same price. 
Applicants for the latter must send their business 
card or otherwise assure us that they are in the trade. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. : 
jan27 ite See a! 
DOOGUE 


Weddings, Parties 


Chromos, 
eceipt of 





WILLIAM 
Continues to furnish for Balls, 
Pic-nies, Festivals, &¢., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


kind and of the chicest varieties. either by 


of every ( 
1 orders by mail and 


special messenger or express, ant 
telegraph will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 





tie 10th, 
Tickets 31 50. 


Jarley’s Wax Works, 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
_ THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENEY...........+.+.++» PROPRIETOR. 
MB. We RR. FEOU ais tedeck csteccescoes.: - MANAGER. 
SATURDAY, FEB. 3, 1872 
AT THE MATINEE AT TWO O'CLOCK, 
ALSO IN THE EVENING AT 7.30, 

will be given the 
Last Representations for the Present 
of the great Irish Drama of 


EILEEN OGE! 


Or, Dark’s the Hour Before the Dawn ! 


MONDAY EVENING. FEB. 6th, 
Shakespeare’s delightful Pastoral Comedy of 


AS YOU LIKE IT! 


With the Beautiful and Accomplished Artiste, 


MISS CARLOTTA LECLERCG, 
(for the first time in America) as ROSALIND. 


OSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. Booru... +eee+-Dessee and Manager. 








This (SATURDAY) Afternoon and Evening, and 
every Evening and Saturday Afternoon next week, 
the popular actor, : 


MR. FRANK MAYO, 
Will appear as BADGER, in the drama, 


THE STREETS OF NEW YORK, 


Supported by the entire company, and 


MB. C: 'T- PARSLOE 88.0.0 scscccccsccs ; 
MASTER SNIFFIN as....... cea aed ance ac 
DELEHANTY AND HENGLER 

Will introduce some of their Ethiopian spectalt 
anc NEW AND EFFECTIVE SCENES will be ehows 
on the vast stage. 


ST. JAMES THEATER. __ 


W.H. LEAKE... 66 


Bou. 
--- JIM. 





feeee eeeeee 


This (Saturday) aftern g reni e- 
mle ernoon and evening, last repi 
‘“HUMPTY-DUMPTY,” 
CHARLES BOOTH, the atest Velocipedist in ihe 
world; TONY DENIER and his WOODEN. 
HEADED ACROBATS, 
On Monday, February 5, 


AIMEE! 


Acknowledged by ress and public to be the QUEEN 


OF OPERA BOUFFE. after x most brilliant season 
of one hundred and fifty nights in New York city 
—AND AN— 
Increased and most efficient /Orchestra. 
MELE FERWAL. Royal Theater in Paria, 
M. JULIAN, M. EGARD, 
g BERTHOM, M. VALTER. 


qaiwnw 


Ke Her entire Company of 40 Artists, 
An excellent and powerful Chorus, 
this matchless Troupe :— 
MLLE. DUBOIS, » 
FEKNAND NOR, the favorite Tenor 
M. DUCHESNE, ine aulatioas Gene Saudi; 








This artiste will be accompaniet by 
The following are the Artists to be found in 
MLLE. VONDAME, 
Leader of Orchestra ZAULIe. 


OPERAS, ; 
Monday—LA PERICHOLE. 
Tuesday—LE PONT DES SOUPIRs. 
weaeerant Matinee—LA PERICHOLE. 
yednesday Evening—LA GRAND DU ts 
Thursday—BARBE BLEUE. aici 
ae of MARIE AIMEE—FLEUR Dé 


aowWiw 
MARIE 


Saturday Matinee—LA GRAND DUCHESSR. 
Saturday evening—LES BRIGANDS. 
Notwithstanding the expense of this Real Opeia 
Season, the manager has decided to adopt the 
Following Liberal Scale of Prices: 
Orchestra seats $1.50; Parquetie, $1 25; Baleui 
$1 25; Dress Cirele, reserved, $1° Dress Cirele, ua’ 
mission, 75 ets.; Admission tickets, @1; Gallery. 50 
Cts. 
Private boxes, 310 and 6. Box Sheet now open. 
Seats secured six days in advance. 
Carriages ordered at 10.30, 


MECHANICS’ HALL, 


BEDFORD ST. 


MISS ANNA MEHLIG 


Respectfully announces a Seeond Series ot 
THREE PIANO-FORTE RECITALS, 


To take place on the 


AFTERNOONS | [DAi 
Feb. Sth; 2 eet traf oe 


WEDNESDAY, the 7th, and SATURDAY 
at 3 o'clock. Season Tickets. 33 Slugl+ 
For sale at Ditson’- Music Store. wad 
os eg Peck, at the oflice of the Musie Hadi 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
GRAND FAIR 
IN BEHALF OF THE 
BOSTON NORTH END MISSION, 
WILL OPEN ON 


MONDAY, Feb. Sth, at 6 o’eloek P.M. and continue 
for Ten Days from 10 4. Moto 10 P.M. 

~ An anosual profusion of articles will be offered for 
sale at regular prices. No fictitious values are al- 
lowed to be put on the goods, and drumming of all 
Kinds is strictly prohibited. 

Every evening exhibitions will be given of Mrs. 
Legerdemaiu, Mayie L -] 
&e., &e.. in addition to the shows, pct need 
the Glass-blowers, Sk:ting Rink, Burglar meg oe, &. 
Musie by Gilmore’. 
Admission 25 cents. 


sand 


CARLYLE PETERSILEA'S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 


This institution offers to those w ishing 10 Heguice @ 
MUSICAL EDUCATION advantages unequalled YY any 
Conservatory or Music School in the world. ‘It fs 
conducted on an entirely new and ORIGINAL METHOD 
which will advance pupils to a higher degree ot per 
fection, With LESS TIME AND LABOR, than any plan 
of instruction heretofore employed. 

Every department, Vocal and Inetrumental, is in 
charge of thoroughly competent Teachers, and ali of 
the pupils are under the direct personal supervision | 
MR. PETERSILEA. All branches are taught at VER) 
MODEKATE TERMS, the rates of tuition tor beginners 
on the Pianoforte being especially low. The PeTvEK 
SILEA SYSTEM for the Piano-forte, by Which such 
phenomenal results have been attained. will be esc/u 
sively taught in this school 

Spring term opens February 12 

A descriptive circular, containing full particula:a, 
will be sent free to any one. Applications oan ve 
made at all times to 


CARLYLE PETERSILEA, Director, 
feb3 2t 238 Washington Street, Boston. 


DR. H. R. STREETER’S 


VOICE BUILDING, 


The publie is respectfully informed that I disavive 
my connection with the Petersilea Musie Schoo] at 
the close of the present term. February 7. Single pu 
pils and classes will receive my personal attention at 
28 Temple place, atter February 1. Hours froin » tou 
12 A.M. and2to5 PM 








—____=- 





No. 679 Washington St., 

Oct. 7. Between Common aed are 3m 
SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE. 
By ELIzUR WRIGHT, 
FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

HIS is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, | 
T with steel-engraved diagrams, making life- 
insurance, as it is and as it ought to be, intel- | 


ligible to all. It contains 268 tables, never 
before published, giving the various values, for 
every year of its possible existence, of every 
desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs 
insurance on his life. 

It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the re- 





Thousands of Volumes Selected, Superbly Illustrated. 
az Suited to All Ages and to All Purses. -#9 
EVERY BOOK IN OUR STOCK 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Orders from a distance sent safely packed, always 
free from extra charge. 
Regular Prices Resumed February 16th. 


Meantime our entire stock ix offered similar in prices 
to the above examples. 


H. A. BROWN & CO., 


144---TREMONT STREET, BOSTON---144 
feb3 2t 


PAR 





LOR BEDS. 





In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 


; BOYCE BROTHERS, 


Place. 6m dec23 


Sea Wonders; elegant binding, gilt..... $3 00 for 2 00 
Holiday Album: 150 eng’s, and stories. .32 00 for 1 20 
Birds and Flowers; superb illustrations. #1 75 for 1 10 
Tim's Troubles; prize story, choice..... 21 50 for 
Bible Puzzle Pictures; 750 illustrations. 33 00 for 1 75 
500 Varieties of Story Books............. $3 00 for 1 75 
600 Volumes Stories and Pictures........ $2 WW for 1 SO 
700 Ilustrated Story Books.............. #2 00 for 1 25 
800 Story and Picture Volumes.......... 21 Se for 1 00 
900 Select Illustrated Juveniles.......... 21 OOfor 60} 
1000 Elegant Little Volumes............. 3 Tifor 
Lovely Little Books and Cards.......... % 6Ofor 35 
Aunt Louisa’s; 100kinds, colored........ 2 SWfor 30 
London Toy-Books; 50 kinds, colored..8 25for 15 


CROSBY'S, TREFY'S AND COFFIN’S—The three | 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS| 


ceipt of $5.00. 


| Address ELIZUR WRIGHT, 


39 State St., Boston. 


ly 


jan27 a 


INSURANCE. 


T. FRANK. REED, 


Agent for the following 


MEW YORK INSURANCE COMPANIES : 
Assets $500,000 


STANDARD..-:---------- “ 450,000 
STAR. --- ec cc eceecceceees id 350,000 
HUMBOLDT..---------- “300,000 


For terms plea-e apply v= above. 
febs 21 DR. H.R. STREETER 


BOSTON. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


158 Tremont Street. 
Spring Term opens MONDAY, February 12 
ay Only Four Pupils in a Class. 


Evening Clisses in Govan, Piany, singing, ete. 

Organ pupils are in-tiucted ou the large- Pipe Organ 
built for the Conservatory, and have Organ practice 
free. 

send for Cirenlar or apply te 

jan27 3t JULICS EICHBERG, Directo: 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


The attention of parties desiring musical insiiac 
tion is called to the following points: 

THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MLE 410 
employs the best teavhers. A comparison of oui list 
with that of any music school in America is invited 

Its rates of tuition are the lowest. Fifteen dollars 
per term is the highest charge in any department. 

It- Free Advantages are greater and more numes- 
ous than those of any other music school. 

Its graduates are eagerly sought as teacuers 
throughout the land. 

SPRING TERM OPENS THURSDAY, FEBRUAkY 8. 
Pupils received and assigned to classes on and after 
Monday. January 22. 





COMMERCE..:::--------: 250,000 


Business is solicited under the assurance of secur- 
ity and liberal dealing. 





| 
BOSTON OFFICE, 


20 Devonshire Street. 
| jan6 a = af 
| enieiee REE IES OE sis 


iJ. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


581 and S583 Washington Street. corner of Dix | 








oas Hc.. 144 for only #1. 
°. a dozen. 
| Ste. each. 


dealers. Retail at FOUR TIMES the cost. 
cash. Try 25 “Comics” for 25 cents. 
' Hanter & Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 





TALENTINES. ‘‘Comics,” new styles, ele- | 

gantly colored, 15 cents a dozen; 25 for 25c. 1-2 
Sentimental, 15c.. 25¢. and 
Elegant Lace and Gilt, 12, 15, 20.25 and 
Superb box Valentines at $). $1.50. @2. 93 
and $5. Valentine Carda and Writers, 12c.each. ALL 
SENT PREPAID ANYWHERE. #@3. $5, and $10 lotsa for | 
All sent for | 
Order only of.| 


| Aecount Book Manufacturers, importers and 
| dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


133 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS. H. G. TUCKER. 
jan27 ly 


Circulars containing full intormation mailed free om 

application to E. TOURJEE, Director. 

; janis at 

| 

\"THE BOSTON BELLE VIGORETT—The 

best. safest, cleanest, and most beautiful Hai 

Re-torer in the world. It prevents the hair from fall 

| iug off, crowna the bald head with a luxurious growth 

, of soft. silky, glossy hair, and speedily changes gray 
hair toits natural color. Itis clear as erystal, an 
will not soi] the whitest skin or fabric. #1 per bottle 
Prepared by MADAM CARLOTTA.— RUST BRO 

| THERS & BIRD, 43 Hanover «treet, Boston, Ma. 

General Agents. Jant 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
Bas ase 3 PO: Foo RN . 
} Public Kindergarter School. 








\ oO 





There will be a few seats for new pupils from tour 

to six years of age, at the Kindergarten School, Som- 

| erset street. corner of Allston street, on February 1st. 
| Application may be made at school. mornings, be- 
| tween 9 and 12 o’clek. HALL CURTIS, 
feds It Chairman, 
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John B inyan Cox. 


ied ons 
BY JOHN WETHERBEE. 


“How sweet it were if, without feeble fright, 
Or dying of the dreadful, beauteous sight, 
An angel came to us, and we could bear 
To see him issue from the silent air 

At evening in our room.” 


Why should a feeling of dread be associated 
with an apparition? One may be beyond rea- 
son and in the sphere of fancy in moralizing on 
this subject, for the apparition of a dead and 
buried person is a disputed fact, and generally 
among cultivated people wholly without foun- 
dation. It is not proposed to discuss this mat- 
ter, though there is an affirmative side to thc 
question; but the feeling of dread, suggested 
in these quoted lines, is a fact in human nature, 
and the question is, Why? The courage th t 
can brave all danger falters at the supposed su- 
pernatural. Some will doubt this; such have 
something to learn. If such had known John 
Bunyan Cox and read a leaf of his experience 
they would adit the fact without the debate; 
in the meantime, ‘‘Let such jest at scars who 
never felt a wound.” 

Mr. Cox is a very matter-of-fact man, as al. 
will admit who know him; his relation of an 
experience, in this connection, in a passenger- 
coach in Nebraska (it having run an Indian 
gauntlet), to prove that he knew whiat the sensa- 
tion of fear was, which his fellow-travellers had 
doubted, has suggested this train of thought. 
Whether fact or fancy essentially, why should a 
man fear to meet a dead man or his ghost at a 
dark hour and in a lonely place? (And it might 
be added in daylight, either, only that daylight 
and ghosts are no more natural associations than 
noonday and stars.) Shakespeare has observed 
this, where he says :— 

‘‘But even then the morning cock crew loud, 
And at the sound it [ghost] shrunk in haste away 
And vanished from our sight.” 

Robert Dale Owen has analyzed the subject. 
(See his ‘‘Debatable Land,” where he describes 
the apparition of his dead friend Estelle, who 
appeared to him in presence of others, on sev- 
eral occasions, visible by her own light; on one 
occasion, as an experiment, he opened a dark 
lantern, allowing the rays to fall on her form, 
which stood the test tor quite a while. After- 
wards this spirit, communicating with him 
through a medium, her apparition was referred 
to in these words: ‘‘It was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that I could hold myself together in form 
without disappearing.”’) 

Here isa strong temptation to digress, and 
elaborate the thought suggested of ghosts under 
the pressure of light. There seems to be in 
the other world a stronger disposition than in 
this to distinguish between themselves and their 
forms, or objective appearances. It would seem 
fromm the Shakesperean hint, and the positive 
statement of Owen, and other modern spiritu- 
alistx, that apparitions are not essentially real, 
even if actual objective facts—that the freed- 
soul can concentrate out of the earth’s atmos- 
phere ity human counterpart, body and dress, 
with which for atime to imanitest its personality, 
and when it lets go it is gone, vanished, to move 
again invisible to mundane eyes in the undress 
of the spirit—let us hope permanently, in that 
condition of youth, beauty, or maturity, in 
which we like our pictures best. But we must 

not lose sight of Mr. (ox. 

Many will say, speaking tor themselves, that 
this fear in the apparition of a cead man is no: 
so: that, first, the whole thing is a fiction, ex- 
cept to the teeble-minded; and second, allowing 
the fet, the fear is not universal. So Buffon, 
the naturalist, thought, when at the university 
one of lis tellow-stud snts made believe to be an 
apparation, to try his courage. At the deathly 
presentnent Batfon discharged his pistol; the 
apparition did not drop (the ball had been ex- 
tracted to meet such a contingency); but Buf- 
fou fainted; he was a good shot; if the phan- 
tom had been a denizen of earth he knew what 
the result would have been; unharmed, it be- 
cam? a supernatural demonstration, and he wa: 
unminned. So would it be with any one; the 
courage consists in the conviction of its unreality. 

Any one who knew John Bunyan Cox woulc 
have excepted him from any such fear as we arr 
now referring to: but, alas! the sudden appear- 
ance of his dead and buried friend, Peter Kim- 
ball, took all the startch out of him, and out o, 
all the exceptions to this rule in human nature, 
for Bunyan, as he was familiarly called, was & 
test-case. To those who do not know him, thi: 
may seem like setting him rather high. So, ai 
the risk of being a little prolix, it will be wel, 
to present him somewhat socially or character- 
istically. 

We feel inciined to say, in the language of a 
“trough,” that he would “face the devil and blufi 
him,” only he never saw the devil, and nevei 
expected to. He was one who would go wher 
truth and duty led him, and take the conse- 
quences; and generally did. Those who knew 
hiaik would swear that no “goblin dauned, 
doomed for x time to roam,” would ever starth 
him, or slacken hie pace, or cause a retreat. 
Bunyan’s tongue run easy, for he was a cheer- 
ful, social man, and this would argue agains: 
his heroism; but his record stood by him never- 
theless. If the question had come up as tu 
whether he would tight, the answer would be, on 
his appearance, being of light weight, no; 
and the answer would have been right; but he 
would have stood at his post. If he had been 
an engineer, and danger ahead, he would “‘stick’ 
and go down with his train. Doing his duty 
you could depend upon anywhere. 

There are some who have been with him in 
trying hours, when Indian dangers were before 
and behind; when travellers, though armed, 
were pale, and felt the safer because he was 
among the company. stories could be 
told of those free-railroad days, between the 
frontiers of civilization and the Pacific coast: 
but such is not the object of this sketch, it being 
merely to introduce Mr. Cox, and to point the 
meral and adorn the tale that is to follow. A 


Some 


ho.wely illustration will meet the object better: 
80 we will use it. 

“St. Paul.” not the ancient Apostle, but an 
old pious negro-preacher, who was familiarly 
and not unappropriately known by that name, 
who had such faith in the Bible that he acted 
upon it to the letter, was onee heard to say in 
his enthusiasi:a: ‘What that blessed Book tells 
me to do, I xo straight and do it. If that Book 
tells me to jump right through that stone-wall 
hewl first, my duty is to jump; going through 
belongs to God!" So could it be said of John 
Banyan Cox. He had the same taith in himselt 
that this colored St. Paul had in the word ot 
God: and he followed his convictions with as 
much faith, He rarely, however, attempted 
stone-walls; butif he did he succeeded, though 
not without sears. 

We have spoken of Peter Kimball's ghost. 
He and Bunyan had known each other for many 
years, during all their mercantile or manhood 
lives. Peter had not been very successful; he 
had stuck closely to business, and retired with 
a very limited income and impaired health; he 
was wasting away gradually in a consumption. 
At this period Peter and Bunyan became very 
intimate; both had rounded their thirties; both 
were comfortable pecuniarily, because they 
were unmarried, had no expensive tastes, and 
their wants were small; but, alas! for Peter, 
his sands were fast running out. At this period 
he boarded with a quiet family in Bartlett street. 
Nearly opposite was the cheerful home of the 





Vilas. We met often there. He was attracted 
to its gay life, though his days of participation 
sere over. During Peter's latter weeks, in 
this neighborhood, some of us went home with 
aim and saw him safely in-doors. The distance 
vas trifling, but he seemed so near to an intro 
luction to the grim messenger that we felt it te 
»e prudent, though the motive was more or les- 
disguised. We used to speak of poor Peter or 
poor Kimball, as his younger friends used to 
vall him, and with moistened eyes, and say, “*H« 
vill be cold some-of these mornings.” Afte: 
iwhile, and feebly, he took his leave of us. Hy 
was going home to die. This was ina quic. 
tle town in Essex county. He thought th 
zhange would do him good. We shook his 
vid nand, for even then tue little warm blov. 
ie had left was gathered around his heart; an. 
chat was the last of him. We felt in that part- 
ing that it was exit Peter. 

A few montis later might be read among the 
deaths in the newspaper the name of Peter 
mumball. The friends in Bartlett street referred 
ww him tenderly, for he was always liked. John 
Crossinan, when he heard of it, said, as usual, 
‘-Lucky tellow!” Crossman always said these 
words when a friend died. Life seemed to him 
uke a rotten tooth, and death the extraction. 
in both cases he said ‘‘Lucky fellow!” to the 
greater and the lesser; for it stopped the ache; 
and he knew the ache was over with Peter now. 
A few years after this John Bunyan Cox was 
neditatively sauntering down the Beacon street 
wall. It was early in the evening, but rather 
dark, for the days had shrunk an hour or two. 
it was in the latter part of July. There haa 
veen a heavy rain during the afternoon, and 
«ne ground was damp and soft. ‘There were no 
wodgers on the grass that evening, and the pe- 
destrians had taken to the dryer sidewalk of the 
public street. Though the sky had shown gold- 
2p streaks at sunset, and the stars were then 
shining brightly through the trees overhead, 
3unyan seemed to be on the sandy walk alone. 
de was a man of sentiment, and there being no 
1isteners he sang ip a low but audible voice—he 
was in the habit of doing so—the words of an 
vid hymn :— 

“Vale of the cross, the shepherds tell 

*Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell; 

For there are sainted shadows seen, 

That trequent haunt thy dewy green.” 

On this occasion these words seemed to have 
peen ominous. Peter remembers nothing after 
this. He was lost in reverie, and he was awak- 
ened to consciousness by a voice and a man by 
che side of him. Simultaneously with the ob- 
servation of this companionship, the voice re- 
‘erred to, coming from this adventitous being, 
Jeep-toned, slowly-uttered and soft, was that ot 
reter Kimball, saying: ‘‘John—Bunyan—Cox 
Jon’t—you—know—me?” There was no mis- 
«aking that ‘‘voice from the tomb.” It was his 
voice, pitched a little lower, spoken a little 
slower and a little more solemn, than in his latter 
tiving hours. It was just the voice that Peter’s 
soul would talk in, and it was unmistakable. 
Bunyan, for once in his life, was congealed ; 
powerless everywhere but in his legs; they 
Kept on going, keeping step with the ghost; 
out his head refused to obey his will. It could 
aot turn and look at his dead companion. Bun- 
yan’s tongue made out to say slowly, with a 
voice pitched to Kimball's low key (he spoke 
nechanically; he hardly knew his own voice) 
these words: **Peter—I—thought—you—were 
--dead.” ‘‘Yes,” said the ghost, in the same 
funereal key, ‘‘I—died—three—years—ago.” 

At the sound of these comprehensible words 
Bunyan had no bones in his body. He was a 
jelly-fish, and just as cold. He could not feel 
the ground he trod upon. It seemed as though 
ie must drop down dead then and there. Con- 
inuing to talk to the petrified Bunyan, the freed- 
soul said, in the same solemn way : ‘‘Three years 
igo I died to all my city friends, and went to see 
-he Jast of the green fields I loved so well in 
ny youth, and to let my light go out where it 
irst began. There I stayed, all forgetful of my 
ictive life, and all forgotten by you, and the 
‘est of the busy world. Though but a skeleton 
{ still lingered in life, taking physic until there 
yas neither blood nor flesh left, nor a cent ot 
noney in my pocket; and the doctor said he 
could do nothing more for me, and I was liabl« 
o drop off atany time. After being left alone, 
( said: ‘What a fool a man is to die.’ ” 

At this time Bunyan was the deadest of the 
wo men then on Boston Common, and had 
aken no note of Peter's post-mortem remarks 
—had not heard them, and the first intelligible 
words he heard were the last ones which Peter 
iad just said: ‘*What a fvol a man is to die!’ 
**And I got up,” continued the ghost, ‘‘dead as 
{ was, and buried as J had been for three years, 
ind went out into the streets. People did not 
snowme. My clothes were too large and seedy. 
My hat was of ancient style” “For God's 
sake!” said Bunyan, whose tongue loosened up 
it such a sepulchral confession, ‘why did you 
1ot stay buried, and not come out and frighten 
is out of our wits!” This cold-blooded ejacu- 
.ation was so unexpected, so shrieked out, rath- 
-r than spoken, that the ghost of Peter Kimball 
stopped both locomotion and conversation all ot 
1 sudden, and put his warm human hand on the 
umost dying Bunyan; and the horrid spell was 
wer! : 
The rest of the story was told in a social way 
iater in the evening—how he did not die, as was 
supposed, but found, luckily, mild occupation 
itter the doctors gave him up; how he got well, 
is others have done when they concluded not to 
lie, ete. John Bunyan Cox, for once in his life. 
was scared. 

All, then, we have to say is to ask again the 
juestion already propounded: Why should one 
‘ear the soul, that has left its body, or the ap- 
parition of a dead man? Since the writer be- 
came a spiritualist he often thinks it a pity that 
Peter, at this time, were not dead, for it would 
aave been so marked a test. There is nothing 
ancharitable in this thought, for Peter did die a 
tew years later, and it would have mad » ood 
in ending to Cox's story: there is something so 
andiguified in being frightened by a substantial 
object when it is the privilege appertaining only 


to **shadows”! 





MISCELLANY. 

A Sea-View.—(By A. C. Osborne, thirteen 
years of age.)— 
[climbed the sea-worn cliffs that edged the shore, 
And, downward looking, watched the breakers 

eurl 
Around the rocks, and marked their mighty swirl 
Quiver through swaying sea-weed, dark and hoar. 
Eastward the white caps rose, with far-off roar. 
Against a sky like red and purple pearl; 
Then hollowed greenly in and rushed to hurl 
Cheir weight of water at the clitfs before. 
Only a sea-gull, flying silently, 
/ And one saft, rosy sail were now in sight— 
| A sail the sunset touched right tenderly, 
And flushed with dreamy glory, faintly bright. 
Then fain would I have crossed the tossing sea— 
Fain dared the storm, to float within that light. 
— The Teacher. 


University Eptcarion ror Womey.—The 
difficulties which are put in the way of womer 
in obtaining the higher education are discredit- 
able to the enlightenment of the age. The 
prejudice which would keep all the agencies 0: 
higher study in the hands of men, is one whici 
doves not attempt to justify itself by argument. 
it deais only in shrugs of the shoulders and in- 
uendos, and never fights fairly. An Universit 
ought to teach whoever will come to learn; anc 
to set up a test of sex is as unfair as to demand 





a theological confession. Exclusion from Uni- 


versity studies is one of the worst forms of in- 
justice. If there is such a thing as a natural 
right, surely that of acquiring the knowledge 
for which persons have a thirst, and developing 
the skill which they kno: to be latent in them, 
is about as inalienable a right as any we pos- 
sess.— London News. 


Tue First Use or Inpia-RcusBer SHOES.— 
The history of the introduction of india-rubber 
overshoes is a curious story. Before 1821 the 
rubber had been imported only in the form of 
curiosities, suchas crocodiles, turtles, and other 
objects. A sea-captain at that time brought, 
among other devices, some rubber wrought in 
the shape of small shoes, and gave them as a 
present to an intelligent boy. They were closed 
over the top, and our hero cut thein open to find 
only some clay within in the form of lasts. His 
next desire was to put them on his feet, but, as 
they would not stretch enough, he used boiling 
water to soften them, and then succeeded in his 
purpose. To color them he used ink, which 
soon washed off, but finally hit upon tne plan of 
smoking them up in the chimney. He then had 
complete the first pair of india-rubber shoes 
ever used in this country, and his success was 
the beginning of a business which now has im- 
mense proportions. 


THe RETREAT OF NAPOLEON FROM Moscow.— 


The Russians they stuck close to him 
All on the road to Moscow. 
There was Tormazow and Jemalow 
And all the others that end in ow; 
Melarodovitch and Jaladovitch 
And Karatschovitch, 
And all the others that end in itch; 
Schamscheff, Sonchoneff 
And Schepaleff, 
And all the others that end in eff, 
Wasiltschikoff, Kostomaroff, 
And Tchogiokoff, 
And all the others that end in off; 
Rajeffsky, and Novereffsky, 
And Rieffsky, 
And all the others that end in effsky ; 
Oscharoffsky and Rostoffsky 
And all the others that end in offsky ; 
And Platoff he plaved them off, 
And Shouvalotf he shovelled them off, 
And Markoff he marked them off, 
And Krosnoff he crossed them off, 
And Tuchnoff he touched them off, 
And Boroskoff he bored them off, 
And Kutouskoff he cut them off, 
And Parenzoff he pared them off, 
And Worronzoff he worried them off, 
And Doctoroff he doctored them off, 
And Rodionoff he flogged then off, 
And last of all an admiral came, 
A terrible man with a terrible name, 
A name which you all know by sight very 
well 
But which no one can speak and no one can 
spell. 
—Southey, tn 1813. 


Tuomas Nast, THE CARICATURIST, ON HIS 
Work.—I have for years told those who desired 
my views that the coming question is whether the 
Jesuits through the Irish Catholic vote shall, or 
shall not, rule this republic. Gradually this 
subtle power has been undermining the institu- 
tions of our adopted country. Priesthood is 
aware that free schools and Romanism are an- 
tipodes, and they know that the former will 
-urely destroy the latter. The two cannot go 
hand in hand. Hence, by every means, fair 
and foul, priesthood seeks to upbuild the “‘ehurch” 
and weaken the public schools. Why, when 
I first began my cartoon war on the Irish 
rule in New York the boys of the company of 
the Seventh Regiment to which I belong laughed 
at me; but when I turned out with my musket 
last July they cheered me and said: ‘Tommy, 
guess you were right after all. It has come— 
your prediction was true. It might just as well 
be settled now as to put it off to some future 
day.” The boys called it ‘‘Nast’s Riot,” because 
I had exasperated (as the Irish expressed it) the 
devils, and exposed their infamous designs. 
They have threatened my life. In fact I have 
sent my family out of town, that they may not 
be witnesses of any ‘‘bloody work” of these 
murderous Irish mobs during election times. 
The most consoling thing to me is that I feel 
certain that I am hurting somebody, for I have 
had all sorts of offers made me by certain gen- 
tlemen, and I knew they came directly from the 
fammany Catholic throne. One was $100,000 
zold to do nothing in Europe for three years. 
Chey knew no sum on earth could induce me to 
lift my pencil in their favor; but they presumed 
on their seductive golden egg when trying to 
placate me with such a magnificent offer of lazy 
tuxury.—7o a Cor. Cincinnati Commercial. 


Mrs. Apa Bow es’s LecturE-EXPERIENCES. 
‘Tis very pleasant, in lecturing upon a reform, 
to feel certain of support and sympathy from a 
single individual, even, in your audience; and 
when Mr. Warner went in with me, before the 
good people of Hardwick, and standing up in 
his sturdy young manhood said: ‘*The manage- 
ment for this lecture was given to me because I 
velieve in the cause,” I felt like taking his 
hand then and there, and thanking him for his 
faith in woman, and his desire to see her lifted 
above the rank of idiots and criminals. I re- 
member a similar feeling, when, in the little vil- 
lage of Windsor, I heard a rough masculine 
voice under my window, in reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘Are you going to the lecture to-night, 
Tom?” say, ‘tYes, I guess I shall, for you 
know I’ve always said that the women had to 
knuckle under altogether too much.” Blessings 
on you, stalwart sun of Berkshire, in broken 
hat and turned-up trowsers! Blessed among 
women shall be the woman you have wedded or 
shall wed! Water-pail and wood-box shall re- 
joice her heart with their fullness! She shall 
not rise to light the fire in the cold mornings in 
winter, or be scoided when the summer thun- 
der-storm sours the milk. She shall have a 
dollar to spend once in a while, without having 
to tell what ‘‘became” of it. O, wife of Tom 
that is, or is to be! don’t let the button-holes 
on his great-coat get ‘ta world too wide” for the 
yuttons, and don’t make those on his shirt- 
fronts across, when you must know they’d spoil 
a saint’s temper so made. Don't reproach him 
with the holes in his socks; or rebuke his de- 
sire for biscuit unmeasled with saleratus. In 
short, be the wife that Tom I am sure will de- 
serve.— Woman's Journal. 

McCreery.—Ex-Senator McCreery has been 
nominated by the Democrats of the Kentucky 
Legislature to sueceed Garrett Davis in the 
United Statcs Senate on the 4th of March next. 
McCreery is a jolly old soul, and personally one 
of the cleverest of men. You would take him, 
‘rom his dress and appearance in the Senate, to 
ve a well-to-do farmer, fresh from his barn-yard, 
who had just dropped in to see with what little 
wisdom the world was governed. He was elect- 
ed a few years ago to fill the unexpired term of 
Mr. Guthrie, and served until the 4th of March 
last. He was a candidate for re@lection, and 
ihe indications were decidedly in his favor. He 
felt so confident of success that he declined to 
go home and take part in the canvass. Finally 
nis friends persuaded him that he must be pres- 
ent, at least, to receive the congratulations of 
his friends when the thing was done. So he 
started for Frankfort. He had got as far as 
Lexington when he received an invitation toa 
vig wedding-party in that’ city, commemorative 
of the nuptials of two members of the first faum- 
ilies. He accepted, and presented himself in 
homespun and tobacco-juice. At the supper- 
table that evening he met his political death in 
this way: Right in the presence of the élite, 
under the blaze of the big chandeliers. he trans- 


mock-turtle, into the bowels of a formidable 
pyramid of ice-cream, and so mixed up his 
courses as to chagrin and disgust all the first 
tamilies represented at the festal board. His 
doom was sealed. No man who so thoroughly 
disregarded the proprieties was fit to represent 
iXKentucky in the Senate. A delegation went 
trom Lexington, next day, intent upon his de- 
teat, and they worked so assiduously in the name 
if all that was respectable in Kentucky that they 
shelved him effectually. John W. Stevenson. 
then governor of the State, was elected in his 
stead. McCreery went back to finish his term 
nthe Senate, swearing vengeance against the 
“shoddyites of the blue grass region,” as he 
styled them. 
che people rather liked him because he wasn't 
Curveydropsical: he has spent a year in hard 
work among his friends. and has now redeemed 
che blunder of the soup-spoon. He is a man of 
anusual ability in his way, and there is a vein of 
iumor that often recalls the best days of Tom 
Corwin.—St. Louis Democrat. 








Fouy.—A newspaper advertisement calls for a 
lain cook, able to dress a little boy five years 
rid. 

The Chicago Republican says: ‘One of the 
vest things cooked in the recent Massachusetts 
sxroil was the Worcester Gazette's epitome of 





Butler’s platfom: ‘No Labor between meals; 
Prohibition between drinks.’” 


As Artemus Ward was once travelling in the 
cars, dreading to be bored, and feeling miser- 
able, a man approached him, sat down and said : 
‘Did you hear that last thing on Horace Gree- 
ley?” “Greeley? Greeley?” said Artemus; 
‘‘Horace Greeley? Who is he?” The man 
was quiet about five minutes. Pretty soon he 
said: ‘‘George Francis Train is kicking up a 
good deal of a row over in England; do you 
think they will put him in a bastile?” ‘‘Train? 
Train? George Francis Train?” said Artemus, 
solemnly, ‘‘I never heard of him.” This igno- 
rance kept the man quiet for fifteen minutes, 
then he said: ‘‘What do you think about Gen. 
Grant's chances for the Presidency? Do you 
think they will run him?” ‘Grant? Grant? 
hang it, man,” said Artemus, ‘‘you appear to 
know more strangers than any man I ever saw.” 
The man was furious; he walked up the car, 
but at last came back, and said: ‘‘You con- 
founded ignoramus! did you ever hear of 
Adam?” Artemus looked up and said: **What 
was his other name?” 

In Boston, may years ago, there lived (as 
there do now, we venture to say,) two young 
fellows, rather waggish in their ways, and who 
were in the habit of patronizing rather exten- 
sively atailor by the name of Sinith. Well, one 
day into his shop these two young bloods strolled. 
Says one of them: ‘Smith, we’ve been making a 
bet. Now we want you to make each of us a 
suit of clothes; wait till the bet is decided, and 
the one that loses will pay the whole.” ‘Cer- 
tainly, gentlemen: I shall be most happy to serve 
you,” says Smith, and forthwith their measures 
were taken, and in due course of time the clothes 
weresenthome. A month ortwo passed by, and 
yet our friend, the tailor, saw nothing of his cus- 
tomers. One day, however, he met them; and 
thinking it almost time the bet was decided he 
made up to them and asked them how their 
clothes fitted. ‘“O! excellently,” says one; ‘“‘by- 
the-by, Smith, our bet isn’t decided yet.” **Ah!” 
says Smith, ‘‘what is it?” ‘*Why, I bet that 
when Bunker hill monument falls it will fall 
toward the south! Bill, here, took me up, and 
when the bet is decided we'll call and pay you 
that little bill.” Smith's face stretched to double 
its usual length, but he soon recovered his wonted 
good humor. 


WAlTING.— 

She had gazed from the window long, 
Down the dim and crowded street; 

She had listened with ear down-bent, 
To the tread of the passing feet. 

She had watched the last flush die out 
From the cold, gray, wintery sky, 

And the first pale star looked sadly down; 
She had greeted it with a sigh. | 

Like a flash in the street below 
The lamp-lighter sped along; 

And solemnly, faint and low, 
Came the notes of an old street-song. 

They were singing a well-known lay 
She had often sang to him 

Long ago, in the country home, 
And her eyes with tears grew dim. 

But she turned from the window away, 
And glanced round the home-like room; 

‘* Tears, tears must not greet him, oh foolish 

heart, 

I know that he soon will come.” 

And so, woman-like, with a half-breathed sigh, 
She shuts out the dreary night, 

Draws close the curtains and tends the fire, 
Till the little room glows with light. 

She is kneeling before the hearth, 
Little wife with an anxious face : 

For the weary thought comes back again, 
** He is late—time wears apace,”— 

And the fire-light gleams onthe soft brown hair, 
And kisses the rounded cheek ; 

Deep thoughts are thronging the woman's 

heart, 

That a woman’s lips fear to speak. 

“«T love him, I love him,” she whispered low; 
** He is all the world to me; 

But ah! husband mine, thou must never know 
How this frail heart worships thee. 

“Yet I often think, when I’m waiting here, 
Watching and waiting alone, 

What if the world steal away his heart, 
Which is now my own—my own? 

‘* Por what am I but a simple girl, 
With only my love to give? 

And yet he tells me I am more dear 
Than aught that this world can give. 

** But when, as to-night, he is late—so late— 
My heart sinketh faint and low ; 

But all these fancies, my best beloved, 
Thou must never, ah never, know.” 

Little she dreams of the loving eyes 
That are watching her from the door, 

And how deep down in her husband’s heart, 
The love groweth more and more; 


Till, as he watches her knecling there, 
She seems, to his fancy quaint, 

Like the guardian angel of his home; 
A woman, and yet—a saint! 

Saint and angel she is to him, 
Fond, loving woman beside; 

More fair and dear as the trial-tried wife 
Than the day she was his bride. 

‘*What, Nelly! musing?” A hand is laid 
On the fair and duwn-bent brow, 

And stands beside her the watched-for one ; 
Ah! where are her sad thoughts now ? 

All vanished and fled at the well-known voice, 
At the clasp of the fond embrace ; 

And the fire-light falls on no fairer sight 
Than the young wife’s happy face! 


Heyry Ciay anp Rervs Cuoatre.—The Sen- 
ate (during I'yler’s administration) was the most 
able and brilliant body of statesmen, jurists and 
publicists that was ever seen in this country. 
And yet the majority was dominated by Mr. 
Clay as thoroughly and utterly as Bonaparte 
commanded his marshals. Massachusetts was 
represented by Isaac C, Bates and Rutus Choate. 
They were both very able and accomplished 
men, Mr. Choate was one of the most superb 
orators of the age; and as a ready, felicitous, 
and effective debater, he was without a superior 
in Congress. He had that rare combination ot 
attributes, convincing, inexorable logic, and the 
richest and most vivid imagination, ‘The happy 
union of extraordinay qualities makes the truly 
great man in the Senate and the forum. He 
was elected as the successor of Mr. Webster 
when that gentleman was appointed Secretary 
of State. He was the intimate, contidentiai 
friend of the great New England statesinan, and 
was regarded as his peculiar advocate and cham- 
pion in the Senate. When the bank-bill was 
under discussion Mr. Choate offered an amend- 
ment which was resisted by Mr. Clay. Mr. 
Choate was disposed to insist upon it, and, as 
an arguinent in support of his proposition, in- 
disereetly intimated that) some modification 
might be necessary to insure the approval of the 
president. This imprudent suggestion aroused 
the jealousy and indignation of Mr. Clay. 
Springing to his feet with flashing eyes, in tones 
of thunder he denounced Mr. Choate for at- 
tempting to coerce the Senate by threats of the 
displeasure of the executive. The scene was 
one of great excitement. The bearing of Mr. 
Clay was haughty, imperious and overbearing, 
and his language was correspondingly severe, 
Mr. Choate fairly quailed under his vehement 
denunciation. Mr. Clay appealed to the pride 
and independence of senators, and inquired 
whether the threatened interposition of the ex- 
ecutive to defeat the just expectations of the 
be tolerated by a coordinate 


people was to 
The vivacity of the 


branch of the government. 
assault was too much for Mr. Choate, more es- 
pecially as he felt that he had committed him- 





tered an unwashed soup-spoon, vet moist with | 


He was rich, and the masses of | 


self by his untoward intimation. He was con- 
fused and embarrassed, endeavored to qualify 
what he had said, and finally averred that he 
had no authority for the suggestion. and only 
expressed his individual opinion, based on the 
circumstances of the ease. But Mr. Clay, per- 
ceiving the dilemma in which he had placed Mr. 


not ungenerouslv. and read hima severe lee- 
ture ina magisterial and dictatorial tone. The 
tecling of the Senate was clearly in favor of Mr. 
Choate. although it was seen that he had made | 
a great mistake in the mode of sustaining the} 
amendment. He was so rebuked and overawed. | 
and the superiority of Mr. Clay in the contro- | 
versy was so manifest. that the friends of Mr. | 
| Webster were much mortified at the result. | 
| On the following day Mr. Choate made a spirited 

jand manly explanation, vindicating himself) 
} completely; but it had the appearance of an af- | 
i terthought, and the effect was far le.s thanif he | 
|had spoken promptiy in his own justification. | 
| Few men were capable of coping with Mr. Clay | 
in a controversial discussion. His TEsources | 
were all at command, and he spoke as forcibly | 
on the spur of the moment as after the most | 
careful preparation. Mr. Choate had all the | 
advantages of superior genius and reasoning | 
faculties, as well as more perfect intellectual 

training, and vet he was overborne and humili- 

ated by the greater moral and physical vigor of 

his antagonist.— Galazy. 


| 





THE REST 
CALIFORNIA WINES, 


We bottle all the different y wrieties of CALIFORNIA 
WINES in the largest size bottles, and warrant 
their purity. We sell them by the case at lower prices 
than the same quality of WINES can be bought for 
from any other house in the country. 


C. A. RICHARDS & C0,, 


99 Washington St., Boston. 


nov25 eop 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and expedition. , 
EDWARD G. STEVENS. MARY E. STEVENS. 
Sept. 30. 3m* 








WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sou.ts. nov4 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haireloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock. 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


BOSTON. 
MASS 


SUDBURY STREET. 
Facrory AT EAst CAMBRIDGE. 


27 


oct7-3m 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 


BOSTON. 


ACCUMULATED FUND JAN, 1, 156s, 


$9,000,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the poliey being vic - 
lated. Only four diferent age=, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suflice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


| 


ts. 


1 


Paymen 


> 
“ 


AG 
when insured. 
1 Payment. 


3 Payments. 
6 Payments 
7 Payments 


4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 


” 


416 35: 
830 166 276 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, orf the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

WALTER C. Wriait, Actuary. jan6 
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ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, Mass.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches. 
public buildings, private residences, halls. hotels, etc 
Gilding and Embossing en Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil tilling, and in varnish 
or Freneb polish. 3m Oct. 7. 


FAIRBANESS’ 


STANDARD SCALES. 


COAL, HAY, RAILROAD TRACK, 
DEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER, GROCERS’, DAI- 
RY SCALES. &c.. &e. 

Over 300 modifications. Every Scale Warranted 


Also, Patent Alarm Money Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & C0,, 


118 Milk Street. Boston. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
dec2 ly 252 Broadway, New York. 


~. A: ALLEN, | 


PHOTOGRAPHER, | 


24 Temple Place, Boston, | 











Invites the attention of the public to the snperior | 


Choate, and evidently under the impression] guality of the Photographs be is now making. These | ing 54, 
that he was hitting Mr. Webster through his | 
next friend, pressed his advantage harshly if | in French and German Photography. and are believed 


nietures combine some of the late-t improvemement 


to be equal to anything produced in the city. Uf nows 
CREOSOTED LUMBER, | 


| 


For Planking Wharves, Stables, Bridges, 
Basement Floors, 

And for all purposes where early decay renders such | 

places a nuisanee and unhealthy. both to the human 

race and dumb beast. the material u-ed in preserving | 


Fn j 
the wood being one of the be-t known di-infectants | continue to insure against hazards by fire, on Mer. | 


yet discovered, 
last -t least twice as long and retain ifs prese 


qualities. Wood is strengthened. made to la-t longer. | 


and a promotor of good health by thi- treatment. Itis on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 
| especially desirable in Green Houses or damp places | <tores perpetually. at their office, No. 1 Old State 


as all vermin usually found in such places are entirely | Howse. 


destroyed by this process. PLANK. JoIsTand BOARDS | 


constantly on hand or treated to order at — oe Silas Peirce. John Jefties i 
For further information address or apply to J. F.! Altvert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Pan! A 
tf-jané {John P. Ober, ) Ed. Wigglesworth, | 

| C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven. 


PAUL & CO.. 441 Tremont St.. Boston. 








375 A MONTH — Horse and outfit furnished | 
s ddrese Novelty Co. Saco, Me. EIMNI | 


NT ih sa, thine ae ate S 


| and 


i ks E 


and the wood treated in this way will | cyaNpIsE. FURNITURE and ; 
rvative | BUILDINGS. for one or five years, not exceeding 


| Benj. E. 





REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





dec2 





SUPERIOR! 


“HOWE” 


sewing Machines. 


—AND-- 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


jan20 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 





BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER 


RICH AND FASHIONABLE, 


WELL-MADE AND SUBSTANTIAL 


KFURNITURE! 
ee 
BEAL & HOOPER’S 
WHOLESALE WAREROOMS, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


decls tf 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & C0,, 


Street, 


AO state 


DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE OX SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

K.P. & Co. are now prepared to draw bis and 

ANDREWS & CO., 10 Place Ven 


nov25 


issue eredits on 
dome, Paris. 


BONDS. 


ILLINOIS TOWH BONDS. 
TEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Issued under the new 
STATE FUNDING BILL. 

Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER, and paid in New York City. 


—-ALSO— 


Northern Pacific R. R. 7 3-10s. 
The Road is rapidly building, and the SECURITY 
Is VERY STRONG, 

—ALSO— 

BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS & MIN- 
NESOTA 7s. Gold. 
MICHIGAN LAKE SHORE R. 
The above are completed reads. THE 
Is ASSURED. 


R. Ss 
SECURITY 


—~ALSO— 
CENTRAL AND UNION PACIFIC R. R. 
BONDS, all issues, and a)! first-class securities 
in the market. 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & 60.,- 
90 State Street. 
GOVERNMENTS AND ALL OTHER SECURI- 


TIES RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE AT HIGHEST 
PRICES. decd 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agrieultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
and 563 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


jan6 








 Pisogereeer RICHARDSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street. Boston. 


‘CLOTHING, BTC. 


B EARD 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire ), 
Boston. 


MOULTOS,  R. P. GODDARD, 
E. F. MILLER. ly 


nové-3m 





&C 





» MOULTON 


A.W. BEARD, C€.C 
febs H.C. BLUE, 








|S cpeeecaaie HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
AT WHOLESALE, 


soston. 


CLOTHING 

152 Devon-hire Street, 
Winsiow HERRICh, 
. L. HArping. sILas W. Loomis, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON, H. WILLIAMS, 
nove JOHN HAMILTON. 


J. WH. FREELAND. 
I 


6m 





VW ITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 

70 Franklin and 130 Devonshire street. Boston, 


Cc. V. WHITTEN. A.S. YOUNG, 
H. =. Burpirt, sept)-6m «. C. Goss, 


INSURANCE. 





MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Eyre ‘Y 
a 
CASH FUND OVER § 125,000. 


i 





INSURES 


Dwelling Houses, | 

Hiousehold Furniture, | 

store Buildings, 
Churches, 

Farm Property, | 

And all risk- of the safer class of hazards, and is pay- | 

yer cept. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
per cent. on annual risks. 

All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

&e- Thi- Company ha pail over $500,000 in losses. 
and over #300.000 in dividends, since commencement 
of business. fifteen rears aco 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE. President 

CHARLES A. HOWLAND, secretary. 

HOME OFFICE: Quincy. Mass. ee 2 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building. rear No. 

27 state street. 3m 


nevis = 


NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. having 


Cash Assets Exceeding $600,000, 








| other properts : al-o,. on 


$20,000 


yston. 
DIRECTORS: 
Haney A. Whitney. : 
John Jeffrief. Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
} Adams, 
Sampeon Reed, 
Samuel E. Sawyer. 
Ezra C. Dyer, Addison L Clarke. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidect. 


IRVING MORSE, Secretary, novd 


Bates, 











‘The Advanced Thought of New England.” 


“THE COMMONWEALTH,” 


FOR 1872, 


Will zealously endeavor to gather up and present in 
attractive and readable form the best utterances and 
the leading ideas of the section that has been desig- 
nated, not inaptly, 


** The Seed-Plaunter of the Nation,”’ 


viz., NEW ENGLAND. Not that here, more than else 
where, high thoughtis given to men and women; but, 
from two hundred and fifty years of crystalized sen 
timent and traditional usages, with the aggregation 
of large numbers of scholars and men of reflection, 
the utterances are prone to be oftener and heavier, if 
uot finer, than in less favored communities. 


* THE COMMONWEALTH ” will be on the watch 
for all such manifestations of individuality and cul- 
ture, and will hasten to lay them before its readers, 
-ecuring still the oft-repeated eucomium—* We dud 
in ‘THE COMMONWEALTH’ what we can get in no 
other journal that comes to our house.” 


“THE COMMONWEALTIL” has vever hesitated 
to express its opinion on all matters of individual or 
publie concern whenever it has deemed itself called 
upon to say a word in behalf of the common weal. 
A contrary course might have made it more popular, 
ind enhanced its income and enlarged its frieudships: 
But it has not sought these at the expense of frank 
aess and independence, and it is now tvo late for it 
to change its character. It will, therefore, hereafter, 
is heretofore, expose and oppose all shams and hum- 
bugs, personal, impersonal and mixed, whenever op- 
portunity, from observation or reliable information, is 
aiven, 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” belongs to the great 
Republican party which has brought such honor and 
renown for our common country, and it rejoices with 
the able-t and most influential of the organs of that 
party that it has been permitted to share in the glories 
that have followed its triumphs. Yetithas no belief 
that the membership of that party is immaculate, and 
isnot to be criticised and condemned when wrong 
doing, or carelessness, or indifference. warrant! It 
holds that the Republican party, from the great meas 
ure of favor yvouchsated to it by the people. is espec 
ially bound to respect the virtue, and intelligence, and 
sense of justice, innate in the great majority of its 
idherents. Whenever, therefore, it seems to be tend 
ing to aneglect of this duty, * THE COMMONWLALTH ” 
will be only too willing to prick the jaded conscience 
of the party. 


This is an age of inguiry and examination, and 4 
hundred social questions are undergoing close seru 
tiny and investigation. Many of them have no espec 
ial newspaper exponent or champion, and fud it hard 
to get before the publie. “THE COMMONWEALTH” 
has no pride of opmion that will refuse to allow such 
‘auses, even the humblest, a chanee to be heard. It 
may be expected, therefore, to continue to ehow a 
senerous side toWards these struggling retorms. 
WOMAN-SUFFRAGE, TEMPERANCE, LABOR-REFORM, 
PRACTICAL PIETY, MORAL REFORM, and all others, 
will not be neglected or overlooked, but their claims 
will have a fair chance. 


In a word, what “THE COMMONWEALTII” has 


been for the last nine and a third years, it will en- 
deavor to continue to be- 


An Independent and Honest Journal of Pol- 
itics, Literature, Art and News. 


NEWSPAPER OPINION: 


Here are a few 
may be worth consideration :— 


later expressions of opinion which 


The Commonwealth grows brighter and better every 
year.— Golden Age, New York. 


The Commonwealth we congratulate on its signal 
success.— Worcester Spy. : 


The Commonwealth is a good paper.—New Bedford 
Mercury. 


The Commonwealth shows an uncommon wealth of 
brains and vivacity.—Lowell Courier, 


The Commonvealth is conducted in the very best man- 
ner, and its editorials are rich and MLof sound sense. 
It is always full of interesting matter.—Loston Ex- 
press. 


The Commonwealth has asserted its tree and radical 
spirit from the beginning, and joined with this the at- 
tractive miscellaneous qualities Which beluny to ap 
ably-conducted’ weekly. At the present time tbe 
Commonwealth may be regarded as better than ever— 
in correspondence, selections, literary and other crit- 
icisms, and in its advocacy of the welfare of the com 
munity. We always enjoy it- frank and spicy bright- 
ness.—Boston Transcript. 


The Commonwealth has made it+ own place in jou 
nalism, and its weekly appearance is as eagerly 
awaited as that of any newspaper in New England. 
Its tone has ever been independent and healthy, and 
its columns are always spicy end tilled with matters 
just suited to the tastes of the more intelligent 
classes. Itis acredit to Boston journalism that it 
counts among its number such a clean, bright and 
able sheet.— Boston Times. 


Of that bright and reliable newspaper, The Com- 
monwealth, We can conscientiously declare that the 
older it grows tbe more interesting aud valuable it 
becomes. In point of fearlessness it has not an equal 
in the community, while the energy displayed in all 
departments is apparent at a glance, and renders it a 
companion which, once enjoyed, can hardly be dis- 
pensed with. It is one of the lew papers which bea 
reading from beginning to end, whieh is one of the 
great secrets of its largely-inereasing circulation.— 


Boston Saturday Evening Gazetts 
| 


It is an independent and fearless journal, aud has 
ap able corps of contributors who write because they 
have something to say. It is often remarked that “to 
be up with the time® you must read the Common 
t 


wealth — Worcester Palladium. 


It is but that 
Within our knowledge is conducted with better taste, 
greater raciness, or more unquestioned ability. Ea- 
pecially are its book notice+ remarkable for rare ex 
cellence. It isu pleasure to speak of any paper in 
terms of such unqualified praise a= those we cau hon 
estly the ~ Toledo 


Tudeés 


justice to say no Weekly paper 





use concerning Commonwealth.” 


INDIVIDUAL OPINION. 


This is 26 frequent and unetinted in praise. that we 





| have no room. apd no face. for it 
: 


TERMS: 


One Copy, one Year, to Country Subscribers, 


$2.50. 


The postage paid by the subseribers. | 


\One Copy, One Year, to City Subscribers, 
$3.00. 
{The postage paid by the publishers. | 


No paper discontinued unless by express 


order of the subscriber, who is held by law 
for the payment of all arrearages. 


Addrers, 


CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, 


(* THE COMMONWEALTH ”) 


25 Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON, MAS6, 
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